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RITUALISTIC 



INNOVATIONS, 



" Custom vrithout truth is but the antiquity of •rror."— CxniAV. 

" WhatsoeTer is agaiJast truth, that will bo borosyi ovea old custom,*'— Tetitulliak. 



Some kind friend having forwarded to me Dr. Littledale*s Lecture 
on " Innovations," challenging or inviting a response, according 
to the sentiment of the anonymous sender, I have accepted the 
invitation. The Lecture was delivered in the Assembly Rooms, 
Liverpool, on the 23rd April last; and is now " reprinted by 
request," with an Appendix of elaborate notes. 

The Lecturer is an "L.L.D." of - Dublin University, and 
" D.O.L." of Oxford. The' facility <5f attaining such handles 
to a name is well known, and this should make the possessor 
modest of their display, but we see them paraded on the present 
and on every available occasion. He also styles himself " Priest 
of the Church of England," and has become notbrious for his 
attacks on our Reformers and the Reformation. His lecture is 
brimfull of (to use a mild term) erroneous statements, illogical 
arguments deduced from these statements, and decidedly here- 
tical teaching viewed in the light of a Churchman, A man who 
publicly advocates (as does Dr. Littledale) Prayers for the Dead, 
Vestments, License, and the Elevation of the Host, and an 
"Altar," is a Papist in doctrine, though he may hj jprofessicm be 
a member of the Church of England. The Church of England 
recognises only a tcooden table on which to commemorate the 
Lord's Supper, in order to follow our Lord's command to partake 
of bread and wine in remembrance of Him until He come ; hence 

Vol. n. No. 1. 



4 BITUALISTIO INNOVATIONS. 

we call it the " L(yrd^8 Table '^ To convert that term to '* Altar " 
is to go directly in the teeth of the letter and spirit of the teach- 
ing of onr Chnrch, and Dr. Littledale knows it. The word 
"altar," as applied to the Sacrament, does not occnr in our 
Prayer Book. Dr. Littledale of course sets that at defiance. 
The Elevation of the Host presupposes a real corporeal presence ; 
that is, an entire change of the elements of bread and wine into 
the body of the Lord ; and for what purpose is the elevation but 
for adoration? Dr. Littledale will admit that the adoration of 
the elements would be idolatry. But this adoration is implied in 
the Elevation of the Host, which is accounted by us idolatry, and 
Dr. Littledale knows this also. He knows also this practice to 
be rank Popery, abolished by our Reformers ; hence probably his 
deadly hatred of them. Vestments, Lighted Candles, Incense, 
are adjuncts to the ceremonies in which the Priests of the Boman 
Church delight, abolished by the Reformation ; and it is probable 
also, therefore. Dr. Littledale declared that " the leading English 
and Scottish Reformers were a set of miscreants." All these 
subjects, treated of in Dr. Littledale's Lecture, I propose to notice 
in turn. 

The Lecture in question was delivered professedly in " defence 
of Church principles," and in reply to a question put apropos to 
Ritualistio imMvations : — *^ Why should all these newfangled ways 
of teaching and conducting Church services be introduced, seeing 
that we got on very well without them for three hundred years ? " 
Now, the drifi; of Dr. Littledale's Lecture is to show that the 
'* innovations " complained of were institutions in practice before 
the period named ; that is, more than three hundred years old ; 
and he thinks, or pretends to think, he has made a very clever 
defence for the re-introduction into our Church of those practices 
complained of if he can only show that they existed previous to 
the Reformation, when those rascally Reformers came and laid 
their sacrilegious hands on Altars, License, Candles, Vestments, 
Host, and everything that was (in Dr. Littledale's estimation) 
holy in the Church, and swept them clean away. It is true that 
he shows some of these practices to be old, some ancient, some 
even derived from heathens and Jews ; but Dr. Littledale seems 
wholly to forget that there is such a book as ihe Bible, from 
which alone his Church professes to derive her doctrine and 
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ieacHng. He omits to prove their Bible parentage ; but that is 
oharacteristic of his school. The practices he undertakes to 
defend are not found in the Bible* So there is a vital flaw in his 
pedigree! 

Then, agam, while he tells us that these matters cannot be 
settled by a few " off-hand claptraps/' he professes that he does 
not appear before his hearers ^'in a judicial capacity, to sum up 
imjpivrtiaUy for plaintiff and defendant alike, and to leave them to 
draw their own conclusions/' but '' to discharge the functions of 
a counsely bound, indeed, to allege no falsehood for his clients, 
nor against their opponents, hd in no way responsible for stating 
the case against himself.^* Indeed ! I have always thought the 
minister of the Gospel was a ** witness of the truth*" My idea of 
the truth is, the whole truth, cmd nothing hut the truths In secular 
matters we are in the habit of classing in the same category the 
sv/ppressio veri and the suggestio falsi. The Lord Chancellor, in 
giving judgment in the famous Overend and Gnmey case, said : 
— " The objection is not that it does not state the truth, but that 
it conceals most material facts, the very concealment of which 
gives to the truth the cha/ra^ter of falsehood" But Dr. Littledale is 
a Priest, and believes, probably, in the efficacy of Confession and 
Absolution. I maintain, however, that it is very questionable 
morality to lecture on " divine " or ^' religious " subjects with the 
professed determination of suppressing the truth ; and without 
absolutely trenching on fiilsehood to suppress all those truths 
which would tell against his arguments and his " innovations." 
Hence, the total suppression from Dr. Littledale's Lecture of any 
reference to the Word of Gt)d, except in two almost immaterial 
points not worth discussing, the " weekly offertory " and '' daily 
celebration of Holy Communion ; " and these only are cited, as 
it were, by the way, and in quotations from others. 

The cJiaractenstiCf then, of Dr. Littledale's Lecture is a sup- 
pression of the truth. Not but that there are several erroneous, 
statements also ; but I do not designate these as untruths, for I do 
not believe Dr. Littledale would knowingly allege a j&lsehood 
notwithstanding all the bitterness and invectives which pervade 
the latter portion of his Lecture, when he comes to deal with the 
instruments which cleared away all that which he seems to cherish 
as most dear and sacred. 
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Dr. Littledale may possibly have a great veneration for 
ecclesiastical trappings, popish forms and ceremonies, and ante« 
Reformation practices — old, but not old enough to be true ; but 
his arguments would have greater effect, and carry more the sem- 
blance, at least, of truth, if he had kept his temper and not been 
quite so abusive. Modeijition in all things ! The " martyrs of 
Robespierre, — Danton, Marat, St. Just, Couthon, and the like " 
Caccording to Dr. Littledale), " merit quite as much admiration 
and respect as Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and others 
who happened to have the ill-luck to be worsted in the struggle ; ** 
but for these "ruffians" and " miscreants " Dr. Littledale has no 
bowels of compassion— =-their " burnings " was " an unhappy 
blunder ! '* Yes, an unhappy blunder, but not in the sense 
intended by Dr. Littledale. Those flames consecrated the BefoV' 
mation, and the truth was sealed by the sufferings of our martyrs. 
Yes, Dr. Littledale felt keenly the prophetic words of the sainted 
Latimer, who, in the midst of the flames, uttered the ever-memor- 
able and heart-stirring words : — " We shall this day light such a- 
candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put 
out." Therefore was the stake " an unhappy blunder ! " Oh ! 
Dr. Littledale, and is this your Christian charity ? If Foxe and 
Burnet were " mendacious " and ** infamous ; "' if Cranmer waa 
an " infkmouB- and unscrupulous tool ; " if the Reformers were 
" a horde of licentious infidels," have you not one tear of compas- 
sion to shed for those holy men who faced magnanimously a cruel 
death, rather than lapse again into those superstitions against 
which, by the grace of God, they were called to testify ? But 
Dr. Littledale, in the bitterness of his heart, gives us the most 
pregnant proof of the absolute necessity for a Reformation, and 
the great work accomplished, when he says that "a Church which* 
could produce in its highest lay and clerical ranks such a^ set of 
miscreants as the leading English and Scottish Reformers must 
have been in a perfectly rotten state, as rotten as France was 
when the righteous judgment of the great Revolution fell upon 
it." If Dr. Littledale's estimate of the character of the Reformers 
is correct, and' that those Reformers are as bad as they are repre- 
sented by him to be, does not that f&ct alone speak volumes, when 
even such wretches were ashamed of their old associates and their 
corrupt practices, and that even they sought a- Reformation P 
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Dr. Littledale is himself a living testimony of the t^nth, at least, 
of their mission, for he is a priest and a professed minister of that^ 
very Church of England of which the Reformers are the alleged 
founders ! Bnt in truth, and in fact, they founded no ne^ 
ohurch, introduced no new doctrines, they were no new sect. 
The Church in England existed from Apostolie times. It became* 
corrupt by contact with Bome. Our Reformers brought us back 
as much as was possible to the profession of the pure and Apos- 
tolic doctrines "once delivered to the saints.'* It is Doclior 
Littledale and his school that would bring us back to the super- 
stitions of a corrupt Church, the leading characteristic of which 
is a craving for spiritual and temporal dominion, priest-rule the 
object, and priest-craft the means used to attain it. 

The " Innovations " Dr. Littledale undertakes to vindicate ar^ 
thus given by him :— 

1. Prayers for the Dead. 

2-. Division of the Sexes in churches* 

3. Turning to the East^ 

4* Daily Celebration of Holy Communion 

5. Weekly Offertory. 

6. Choral Service. 

7. Mixed Chalice in Holy Communion. 

8. Sign of the Cross. 

9. Vestments. 

10. Incense. 

11. Lights on the " Altar." 

12. Elevation of the Host. 

The " Innovations " are justified on two grounds, Antiquity 
and Development 

As to Antiquity, the most Dr. Littledale can say for them is 
that they are older than the Reformation, but in this Dh Little- 
dale has omitted to take into account that a Reformation pre- 
supposes corruption, and that the Reformation lopped ofij among 
other things, the '^innovations" re-introduced by otir Sigh 
Ritualists. Our Reformers neither founded a new Church, nor 
introduced any* strange doctrine. The principle on which they 
acted was to bring back the Church as much as possible to tho 
original simplicity of the Apostolic times,. for " God. is a. spirit, 
and should be worshipped in spirit and in truth." And again. 
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Pr« Litdedale's argnment founded on antiquity of doctrine falls 
short of the point where it ought to begin — ^the New Testament. 
None of the " innovations " are there even shadowed forth. It 
will not be ont of place to record the opinions of some of the yery 
oarlj Withers condemnatory of the method adopted by Dr. Little- 
dale as the justification for the proceedings of his school. 
Tertullian, of the second century, said :-^ 

" Nobody can prescribe against the truth, neither space of time, 
nor the patronage of persons, nor the privileges of countries ; 
from which things, indeed, custom having gotten a beginning, by 
ignorance or simplicity, and being grown strong by succession, 
pleads against the truth. But our Lord Jesus Christ calls Him- 
self the truth, not custom. Nor does novelty so much confote 
heresy as truth. Whatsoever is against truths that mil he heresy ^ 
even old custom*** 

Again, he says : — 

*^ Truth does not stand in need of old custom to make it to be 
believed, nor does heresy fear the charge of novelty. That which 
is plainly false is made as if genuine by antiquiiy. For why 
should I not call that &lse whose proof is false ? "f 

And to the like effect Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, of the third 
century : — 

*^ Custom without truth is but the antiquity of error. And 
there is a short way for religious and simple minds to find out 
what is truth ; for if we return to the beginning and origin 
of Divine tradition, human error ceases. Thither let us 
return to our Lord's original, the Evangelical beginning, the 
apostolical tradition ; and hence ^et the reason of our act arise, 
from whence order and the beginuing arose." 

'' If, therefore, Christ alone is to be heard, we ought not to 
regard what another before us thought fit to be done, but what 
Christ, who is before all, first did. For we ought not to follow 
the custom of man, but the truth of Ood ; since Ood Himself 
speaks thus by the prophet Isaiah, — ^In vain do they worship me, 
teaching the commandments and doctrines of men. Which very 

• Lib. dc Veland., Virg. c. i., p. 172. Paris, 1695. 
f Lib. de Anima, c. zxviii, p. 285. Edit, as above. 
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words our Lord again repeats in the Grospel, — Te reject the 
commandments of Grod that, ye may keep your own tradition."* 

And once again, let me qnote from the great St. Angnstine, 
and let ns hear his opinion on the argument founded on 
antiquity :— 

'^ As if antiquity or ancient custom should carry it against the 
truth. Thus murderers, adulterers, and all wicked men, may 
defend their crimes, for they are ancient practices, and began at 
the beginning of the world. Though from hence they ought 
rather to understand their error, because that which is reprehen- 
sible and filthy is thereby proved to have been ill begun, &c., 
nor can it be made honest and unreprovable by having been long 
ago," 

And in the same place Augustine proceeds to observe :-— 

'' But this is a part of the devil's craft and subtleiy, who, as he 
invented those false worships, and sprinkled some juggling tricks 
to draw men into them, so he took such course, that in process of 
time the fallacy was commended, and the filthy invention was 
excused by being derived from antiquity ; for by long custom, 
that began not to seem filthy which was so in itself. The irra- 
tional vulgar began to worship demons, or dead men, who 
appeared to them as if they had been gods, which worship being 
drawn down into custom of long continuance, thinks thereby to 
defend, as if it were the truth of reason. Whereas, the reason 
of truth is not from custom (which is from antiquity), but froia 
God, who is proved to be God, not by long continuance (or 
antiqniiy) but by eternity." t 

These are, I submit, wholesome rules for the instruction of such 
as Dr. Littledale, who desire to bring us back to the prac- 
tice of falsities in religion, and in forms of worship to the cor- 
ruptions of successive generations, which are not to be sanctified 
because some of them have the supposed recommendation of 
antiquity. " Custom without truth is but the antiquity of 
error." " Whatsoever is against truth will be heresy, even old 
custom." 

* Cyprinnus Caecilio Fratri, Epist. Ixiil, p. 155, et Ixxiv.. ad Pompeium, 
p. 215. EditOxon. 1682. 

t August Qnsst ex. Yet, et Nov. Testamento. Q. cxiy., torn. xtL, fol* 
£20. B8ssan.l797. 
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Then, as to *^ development." Dr. Littledale oonsiders that 
having got a footing on the plea of antiqnily, the proverbial thin 
edge of the wedge being inserted, *^ development " does the rest. 
The orthodox high and dry dogmatic Romanists will not hear of 
" development of doctrine." They maintain that all their doc- 
trines were the same from the beginning of Christianity withont 
any change. But the new school, the more learned and less 
hardy asseverators, shield their innovations nnder the theory of 
" development." While Dr. Milner and Dr. Wiseman declared 
that the custom of praying for the dead necessarily implied a 
belief in the doctrine of pnrgatory, Dr, Moehler and Dr. Newman 
declared pnrgatory to be a natnral development of the practice 
of praying for the dead. One naturally leads to the other. The 
ancient Church did nofc believe in Pnrgatory ; the Roman Church 
does, and Dr. Littledale must also believe sooner or later, by 
" natural development," if he has not already come to this belief. 
Then, again, the belief in the real corporeal presence was antece- 
dent to the practice of the Elevation of the Host, and therefore 
Dr* I^ewman informs us that the Elevation and Adoration of the 
Host were consequent and inevitable developments of the sup- 
posed carnal presence of the Lord's body and divinity in the 
consecrated bread ! And this is just the principle on which Dr. 
Littledale proceeds in his Lecture on "Lmovations :"—" That the 
Christian body in the nineteenth century should be exactly the 
s^Ane in all its outward aspects as in the first or second century is 
ctearly impossible, even if it were desirable. The whole con* 
dition of society is so different that an institution fossilised 
nearly two thousand years ago would have no influence whatever. 
* Growth,' as Thomas Scott, the great Evangelical leader, once 
said, * Growth is the only evidence of life,* and if Christianity be 
a living power it must grow, and, in a sense, change as time goes 
on. That is what Dr. Newman expressed long ago under the 
name of Development. All we have to look to is that the 
development be natural, orderly, and consistent, and not the 
addition of some completely foreign element, nor yet the dispro- 
portionate enlargement of one or more parts. The tiny button of 
flesh which we see on a baby's face may expand in the lapse of 
time -into a high acfuiline nose, and we never dispute its identity 
with the undefined lump of twenty years before. But a human 
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nose assuming the relative size of an elephant's proboscis, or a 
sixth digit springing out of the hand, would not be a healthy 
growth, bnt monstrous disease — disease as unquestioned as that 
involving the loss of an eye or leg. Thus, in taking our retro- 
spective glance over early Church history, we have not merely to 
ask ourselves, ' Is such a doctrine or such a practice clearly and 
emphatically stated in primitive times ?' but ' Is it a fair and 
reasonable deduction from ancient usage ?' In a word, has it 
grown naturally, or been stuck on artificially ?" 

Under this plea, therefore, of development any and every 
Popish dogma and doctrine may be justified. It was along that 
greased plank that Dr. Newman so pleasingly glided into 
Bomanism, and on which Dr. Littledale and his school are taking 
their journey, if they have not already arrived at their goal. 
'' AU we have to look to is that the development be natural, 
orderly, and consistent !" We have, therefore, gradations; we 
might name each individual step on the ladder, some on the very 
verge of Popery, When the theory is once set afloat and sanc- 
tioned, who is to prescribe the limit of its operations, who is to 
regulate the gradations ? Dr. Pusey, Dr. Littledale, Dr. Lee, 
Mr. Purchas, Dr. Manning, Dr. Newioaan. It is the blind lead- 
ing the blind, and they all fall into the ditch. But for our direc- 
tion in all these difficulties we have a guide which is a lamp to 
our feet, lest we also stumble. Here Dr. Littledale's conscience 
pricks him, for he was taught on his ordination that '' the Scrip- 
tures contain all things necessary for our salvation, so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any mian, that it should be believed as an a.rticle 
of faith ;" and a little blush suffuses his cheeks. He cannot 
entirely, as a professed " Anglican priest," ignore that wholesome 
rule, and it flitters before him as a spectre : — 

" Here some one will say (he chimes in), * We have a plain and 
simple test by which to try all such questions. Bring them to 
the touchstone of Holy Scripture.' Now, it is very true that the 
Bible will help us a great deal in such an inquiry. There are 
plenty of usages and doctrines current amongst us respecting 
which we can say at once that they contradict the Bible or that 
thoy agree with it, or, at any rate, do not contradict it. But the 
number of matters which we have to settle somehow accordiug 
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to its spirit, where thQ letter gi^es us no direct help, is yeKj? 
large. Take a yeigr: plai4.aDd common iaatance.'? 

Now, " gentle reader," how think you Dr. Littledale justifies 
the setting aside of the Word pf G-od tg sanction his traditions — 
prayers for the dead-^-vQstments— incense — ^lights on the altar — 
Iileyation of the Host I He gravely tells us^ and this id hi& only 
plea :-^ 

"Thereisnoba word about iSunt^ay Scliooh from one end of 
the New Testament to the ottier. There is certainly nothing that 
even an enemy could twisfc into a condemnation of them. But if 
you wanted to find Scriptural authority in their fslvour, much 
inorp to di»w up a code of laws for 'their management, not going 
beyond the covers of the Bible, you would find your task a 
guzzling one." • 

And becausethere is not in the Scriptures a word about Sunday 
Schools and laws for their management, and that we really do 
adopt, notwithstanding, Sunday Schools, therefore we are justi- 
fied in praying for the dead, falling down and worshipping a 
piece of bread, dressing in gaudyivestments, and in reintroducing 
the heathen custom of incensing, and also of lighting up our 
" altars," as if the great God and Architect of the Universe, who 
made the stars and sun to shine, delighted in these feeble glim- 
mers, the type of the minds of those who could conceive such 
ideas and put them into practice. The logical conclusion is 
irresistible ! 

It is on these twp fallacies — ^Antiquity an^D.evelbpment — ^that 
Jie entire theory pf Dr Eittle^e'p Lepture, in justifiqation of his 
" innovations,"^is based. One scarcely knows which to do, to 
admire the bpldness pf a man who advances such feeble argu- 
ments in order to convince a discerning public, or to pity the 
possessor of thp dilpte^ intellect who can persuade himself that 
he is really advancing a logical and cbnsis^nt .argument to 
ei^prcp his erratic eccentricities. Ope would suppose, seeing the 
adjuncts, "iiii.!)'." and "D.C.t." to the Rev. 'ACr. Littledale's 
name, that the study of the sciences embraced under those titles by 
a student of divinity, had a decided tendency to effect a softening 
q£ thjE) br^. The Univerpity that conferred tl^q honours has 
reason to be proud of her pupil ! 



iM-^Prw^ers for IKe Beotd efcatids first in Dr. Iiittl'ed«ile*s list, fend 
lie tliiis iiitrddtcefes tBe subject i-^" ' Are |)tdyers fbf tlie dead an 
innovation V. * O dear, yes;* sonie one replies, * they are' a mere 
PopisH inirention of late date, aiid the Ghttrch of England rejects 
them for thsit reason;' " Here^ in the ontset^ {tare two misrepre- 
isentsitions. No person who knows anything of th^ snbjedt mak^s 
jany stich ettlegatibn either as to the int^htioii brlrbjectidii bf the 
|)rkotice. Prslyhig for the decld was bne of the bikrlie^t itinotfeb- 
tioiis introdilced into' bfari^knity, aiid before the Ghnrdh *Was 
what id calliBd Popish ; b^ckniie the prayei^ for the dead; fotiiidin 
the eady Litttf^es^ere bnch that ■ no modern ■ Romaniat 'Wonld 
nse. These prayfers inclnded the Patritlirchs, Aplbstliss, Skirits, 
and even the Blessed Yirgin Mary« And, ^ftgain, tUe nibdem 
practice of prayiiig for^the dftad in the Roman Ohtirdh is in- 
separable from the doctrine of Ptirgatbry: Dr. Milner and Dr. 
"VWseman direbtly pnt thfe question : To w*hat purpose are We to 
prdy for the dedd if there is iio Purgatory ? Dr. Newman states 
that the doctfiiie of ^tll^gatbr^ is a diiijct aUd natural dfetelop- 
mfent of the prdctibe of prayiiig for the de?(.d. l-hafc the barly 
Chircli 8idiibt'belieV'e in Pttrgato'ry Dr. Littledale mdyt, tihless 
iie is y. doWiiright Bomanist, adniit \ iiide^d, it is Hbt pretended 
•that the Apostles or the Blessed Virgin Mary went to Ptffgatory, 
and therefoffe the prayers for thei dead in the early GhnrCli had 
iot fbf their object theTelidviHg "QiiBm from that imaginary place. 
But; hevOrtheless, the flbfetrine of Phrgatdry is a resM and 
"" natural dereldt)inent "of the teaching tlikt thb de|)a'rfe(i cairi be 
assisted by bur prayers, aiidindulgencesi is a further dbv^lo|itii«it 
bf Purgatory, as they ptbfess to remit temporal punishmeitts dtie 
lo Bills in this life and in purgatdry ; and the doctrine led to btW 
grbs^ abuses, siich as Masses fbi* the d6ad, beqliests of property 
to thb 6hllr^li for the repose of the soul, and death-^bed bequeillis. 
IiidelBd, superstition got so high, and the i^pdcity bf the ^ri^ts 
^ becamis so insatiable, thkt bur Bidformers struck atthb veryrobtof 
the evil by swfebjjtng aWky" the source bf ifll this mischief— prSyfers 
ifbr the deiad — there bdblg no prfecejit or warranty for the ^Mc« 
tice in Scripture. What was the result ? One of the gi*^6st 
sources of revenuis to the priests was flried up, for ^WQi it went 
Purgatoiy, liidulgenb&s, and Masses for the Deatl. It is iiofc 
true, therefore, that the Church of England rejected the practice 
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hecause it was a recent Popisli iBvention. But the fact tliat our 
Reformers did sweep away all these abuses is quite sufficient for 
Dr. Littledale and his school to inveigh against them. Impute 
what motives Dr. Littledale may to the Reformers, he cannot lay 
to their door the crime of trading upon the fears and credulity ot 
the public. If they had been the desperate ruffians and mis- 
creants, the infamous and unscrupulous vagabonds Dr. Littledale 
represents them, they would have perpetuated the frauds out of 
which they might have enriched themselves by trading on the 
weakness of human nature, and the terrors and superstitious fears 
of the people. Dr. Littledale would, if he had the power, bring 
back the practice ; what guarantee have we that the same 
" natural developments " would not again follow ? 

The history of the introduction of the practice is very interest* 
ing. In the first two centuries there is no trace of prayers for 
the dead. The end of the second century was a period of great 
persecutions, and martyrdom was considered a passport to 
heaven. It was the custom among the Greeks to celebrate the 
memorial of their heroes at their tombs to excite their followers 
to emulate their deeds of valour. Christians (of whom the greater 
part were Greek converts), in order to encourage each other to 
suffer death for the Gospel, imitated this Greek custom. They 
gathered the relics of the martyrs and honourably interred them. 
An annual comemoration, called Ths Bay of their Natwity^ or 
birthday to heaven, at their tombs or cemeteries, was then cele- 
brated on the day of their death. At these meetings, after 
prayers and reading of the Scriptures, they rehearsed the names 
of the martyrs and their deeds. Thanksgivings were offered to 
God for their victory, with an exhortation for the living to 
imitate the virtues of the departed. Eusebius, the ecclesiastical 
historian, in a few words, records this practice : — " There (namely 
where the bodies were deposited), if it be possible, meeting 
together with joy and gladness, the Lord grant us to celebrate 
the birthday of this martyrdom, both in memory of those who 
have wrestled before us, and for the exercise and preparation of 
those that come after us."* 

Offerings then began to be presented on these celebrations in 
memory of the departed. Hence the custom of offerings for the 

* EccL Hist lib. v. c. iz., and lib. iv. c. zv. 
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dead; and these were generally made by the parents of the 
deceased. This was a Jewish cnstom, and introduced by the 
Jewish converts. The gifts were distributed to the poor. Ter- 
tullian describes -also all these ceremonies, and specially notes 
that the practice was founded on mistom, and not on Scripture.* 
Now, it mnst be noted that among the early Christians there 
was a division of opinion as fco the time of resurrection, and of 
the intermediate state. Some believed that the bodies or souls 
waited the general resnrrection ; some believed that they were in 
partial blessedness ; others that they passed at once to the beatific 
vision. It will be seen, that, with the practices above referred to, 
and with those views, how natnral and easy was the transition 
to prayers for the dead, whom they then considered were only in 
a partial state of enjoyment. The general intent of the prayers, 
we find by the early Liturgies, was for a consnmmation of their 
happiness. Bnt there is no trace whatever of prayers for their 
release from the fires of Purgatory. 

Such, then, is the origin of the practice. But Dr. Littledale 
desires to trace its introduction to even an earlier date. — " If you 
look (he says) in the last three verses of the second Book of Mac- 
cabees you will find that more than 160 years before the Lord's 
time the Jews prayed for the dead," and while he admits that 
" this does not prove whether the Jews were right or wrong in 
praying for the dead," he contends that " it shows clearly enough 
that they did it." I take issue on this, and deny the premises 
and the truth of the deduction. 

The generally received most authentic copy of the Greek of the 
Maccabees is an ancient manuscript preserved in the Vatican lib- 
rary, which is considered above 1,200 years old ; an exact copy of 
this was reprinted in 1687, by the authority of Pope Sixtus V. 
The following is a literal translation from the Greek of this 
version, which I borrow from an eminent scholar, f 

(43.) " And having made a preparation of 2,000 drachms of 
silver, according to a collection made man by man, he sent to 
Jerusalem to offer a sacrifice on account of sin, acting altogether 

* De Coron& Militis, cap. iii.^ p. 121, Paris, 1634. 
f See the subject elaborately argued in the ** Catholic Layman," Augusti 
1854, p. 94. Dublin. 
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well fend correotly, reasoning concerning the resurrection. (44.) 
For if he did not expect that the slain should rise, it would have 
been superfluous and trifling to pray for the dead. (45.) Besides, 
seeing that a most excellent reward is reserved for those falling 
flisleep with piety^ a holy and pious thought. Wherefore, con- 
oeniing the dead, he made atonement to be loosed from sin." 
(2 Mace. zii. 48^5). 

Here the offering t^sfl not for the dead, but ^* on account of 
sin." By omittilxg the fall stop after *' pious thought," in verse 
45, the passage has been perverted. It was the belief in a reward 
for those who died the death of the righteous that the author of 
this book celled a holy and pious thought. The atonement was 
not stated to be msdefor the dead, but (pen) concerning the dead. 
This atonement was in fact made for the living, and not for the 
dead, According to the law of Moses prescribed by the Book of 
Leviticus iv. 18 — 31. Under the ciroumstances^ it was the duty 
of Judas Maccabeus to have such a saprifloe offered at Jerusalem, 
not for the benefit of the dead,- but that the living might be de- 
livered from the sin or guilt which the wickedness of the slain 
had brought upon the whole people. And this becomes more 
evident when Judas provided the sacrifice by a " collection made 
mfin by man ; " so that each should contribute to the atonement 
which was made for the people as, a whole. According to the 
law of Moses it was the duty of Judas to offer sacrifices for the 
living, and inot the dead. Sin offerings for the living was a 
Jewish custom. The Blessed Virgin, on the birth of our Lord, 
went to the temple and offered up a sacrifice as a Sin Offering.* 

We must now bear in mind that the Book of Maccabees is not 
inspired, and the writer was nothing more than an historian 
rsoording facts. But, as it is not unusual with historians to ex- 
press their own opinions while recording such facts, the verse 44 
cannot be considered aq facty but an inference which the writer 
draws from the facts which he relates. How could the writer 

I 

know the thoughts of Judas's mind P How could he know that 
Judas was thinking of the resurrection P As a fact he must have 
been wrong in supposing that Judas offered this sacrifice with 
regard to the resurreotion of the dead» for such w«s not a Jewish 

* Luke u. 88— S^ Levitious ziL 6. NumbttS viii 8. 
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(^tom, ^d BfQi^aniets shoulfl bp the l^t to coT^qeiye si^jqIi an 
idea^fq^ tjpie slain died iqi V)ipr/^ si|i;:tl^^ c^J?l:ied'n^deJ^ i^^lf 
cloth<e9 the p?;oofe of their idolatry^ 

IE the SQiQrifice. wasi for jbhe dead it .77^ for those Judas Jlqc^pw 
dj^d ui idol^.t]y and mor^l sin, and the Je^h law coIz^na;Ided 
^l^trj tp be p1l^i^hed with death.f 

We therefore reasonably concli^de thai the hjstoriaaw^ merely 
e^ressi^g^ his owa rejections. And the passage is tljLns. by 
np n^eana so clQa?:' as Dr. littledale's sqperficialy off-hand, ai^ 
flippant remarlks WQ^ld lead his hearers to conclude. 

Again, Dir. Li))^edale is in error whiBn he says thaj» in tl^e 
present day, in tbe Jejwdsh ^ervijpe, prayers for the dqad aj:e used- 
Thi^ was an as/serHon made by Dr. Wiseman in his Lecture on 
the f^ Doctrine aod Practices of the Catholic Ghurdu" It is a 
signifloant fact that these Ritualist^ rely on Bion^^iiiat wi^3?9rfor 
al).; their arguments. I applied to the principal Eabbi in London 
for information on this subject, and he replied th^it the Jews do 
jiot pray for the dead; that in their service therp are no prayers 
for the dead; but on solemn opcasions thoy repeat the Penir 
tantial Psalms^ in memory of the departed, and thaf; there 
is no more reason for asserting that the Jew^ pray for the dead 
tban that the AngUoan burial service sanctJQ^p suph apraotice.} 
Sp we come back to the fact that the praQtiGe/:^ap an early cus- 
tom, but was neither sanctioned by the Soriptores nor ApostpUp 
jbradition ; that it resulted in gross abuses is^ue, and tkex^fov^ 
the Reformed Church of England wiped then^ out of pnr sei^yijpes 
altogether. Dr. Littledate and his schooJi woi^ld sedk to bring 
U8 back to Popish practices, their object bei^Lg to enslave the 
mind and exalt the priesthood, priest rule and priest pride being 
dominant. 

Li concluding this subject I cannot do better than tnemsoribe 
the following passage from one of our Homilies, which Qlearly 
lays down the doctrine and practice of our Church : — " Now, to 
entreat of that question whetiiier we ought to.p^y for Ibhein that 

f Sp^ . D.o^ay note tp Denit ^ 25« ^6, 
t Num. atv. 30, 31. 

t This statement having H^een questioned the reader is referred to my 
remarks in the Appendix. 
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are departed out of this world or no ? Wherein if we will cleave 
only unto the Word of God, then mnst we needs grant that we 
have no commandment so to do. For the Scripture doth ac- 
knowledge but two places after this life, the one proper to the 
elect and blessed of Gk)d, the otiiier to the reprobate and damned 
sonls, as may well be gatbered by the parable of Lazarus and the 
rich man (Luke xvi.), whicb place St. Augustin expounding saitb 
on this wise, That which Abraham speaketh unto the ricb man 
in Luke's Gt)spel, namely, that the just cannot go into tbose 
places where the wicked are tormented : what other thing dotb 
it signify but only this, that the just, by reason of God's judg- 
ment, whicb may not be revoked, can show no deed of mercy in 
Helping them, which, afber this life, are cast into prison until they 
pay the uttermost farthing P These words, as they confound the 
opinion of helping the dead by prayer, so they do clean confute 
and take away the vain error of Purgatory, which is grounded 
upon the saying of tbe Gt)spel, * Thou shalt not depart thence 
untiL thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.' Now, doth St. 
Augustin say that those men which are cast into prison after 
this life on that condition may in no wise be belpen, tbougb we 
would help them never so much. And why ? Because the sen- 
tence of God is unchangeable, and cannot be revoked again. 
Therefore, let us not deceive ourselves, thinking that either we 
may help other, or other may help us by their good and chari- 
table prayers in time to come. For, as the preacher saitb, 
'where the tree falleth, whether it be towards the south or 
toward the north, in what place soever the tree falleth there it 
lieth ' (Eccles. xi.). Meaning thereby that every mortal man 
dieth either in the state of salvation or damnation, according as 
the words of the Evangelist John do plainly import, saying, ' He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath etei*nal life ; but he that 
believeth not on the Son shall never see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth upon him ' (John iii.). Where is, then, the third 
place which they call Purgatory ? — or where shall our prayers 
help and profit the dead P St. Augustin doth only acknowledge 
two places after this life, heaven and hell ;-as for the third place, 
he doth plainly'deny that there is any such to be found in all 
Scripture. Chrysostom, likewise, is of this mind, that unless we 
wash away our sins in the present world we shall find no comfort 
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afterward. And St. Cyprian saitli that after death I'epentanco 
and sorrow of pain shall be without fruit; weeping also shall be 
in vain, and prayer shall be to no purpose. Therefore he coun- 
selleth all men to make provision for themselves while they may, 
because when they are once departed out of this life there is no 
place for repentance nor yet for satisfaction. Let these and such 
other places be sufficient to take away the gross error of Purga- 
tory out of their heads ; neither let us dream any more that the 
souls of the dead are anything at all holpen by our prayers ; but, 
as the Scripture teacheth us, let us think th&i the soul of man, 
passing out of the body, goeth straightways either to heaven or 
else to hell, whereof the one needeth no prayer, the other is 
without redemption."* 

Such being the teaching of the Church of England on this 
subject, it is manifestly dishonest on the part of the Hitualists to 
reintroduce a practice so emphatically condemned. 

II. — Bi/oision of the Sexes m OJmrches.^^Dr. Littledale admits 
that this is not a doctrinal question, but is " simply a matter of 
convenient arrangement, for olmous reasons^ in free and open 
churches" I do not know that this is a Popish practice. He 
carries us to the fourth century for the custom, and notices also 
the fact that the Jews separated the sexes in their churches. The 
Jews, we know, deny the presence of females as part of the wor- 
shipping congregation; and it is only in some more modem 
buildings that they are allowed to sit in open galleries. But is 
that a justification for the separation of sexes in a Christian place 
of worship ? Why should the husband and father be separated 
from wife and daughter, and son from mother and sister in wor- 
shipping God P Itis unhappily true that abroad Eomish churches 
are on the Sabbath too much like fairs, or busy markets, and it 
is notorious that there the opportunity is too often taken for 
making assignations. We also know that at home more than a 
a half of the audience at these BituaHstic exhibitions, which ap- 
pear purposely made to imitate the Popish Mass, and other 
Bomish sensuous ceremonies, go to witness these strange per- 
formances out of curiosity. "Have you been to St. Alban's ?" 
to '* Margai^et-street P" &c.y ^^ You ought to go," are common ex- 

* Tiiird part ol the Homily coacetalxi^ Bs&^^t^ 

1> 



^kfim$iSm»^ 93^^ co^gseg^tapi^ ^l)^ief€k|*i^t yfi j^^^q^^arlly strange 
and ]!Eiigi»Mx>r^ *^ fho, fcqufs (JP?. lititledarlQ ^^m us} are s^a- 
rfttelJ foit §ibxficm^ feaso^ f ' Wl^afc ^in^^ I ^puld ask, these 
'* cdayiaiifl r^ft8|Q«ia ?" Ppe& 1^ r|9ii,lly cQ:^si(l^r tl^t sucl^ a sep^a- 
twn ift ^t^Ti%% T^eoe^^jEirf for i^e caxise of xpQr^itj ? Let tH^ 
fireqn^Bte^^ of b^}i plaon^ thinV of ^his^ qji4 (he insult offl^red to 
ti^l^ a]|4 a^so let pr^ lUttled^te ^plj tQ hi^ own conscience f He 
Il39ti(^ of t)iQ ^veBeigA-Tr^JBTqm fo^f ^iti i^? g !>«»?«? Z'*^ 

in^— !?5*mm^ ^ tke^ jFodf . — Gb flife si*yBct ths LittledbOe 
says : — 

^' ^ere |s another practice do e:itC6edingiy hanfiniese, thai if I 
liad not the fkcts bdfore me, I shotdd hxcve tiunigM ne^ en» waold 
li§.ye m^de it t)ie matter pf complaint. I mean tttmiag to^ tlae 
easi; in pn^er qr ^t tlie Greed. £3 that osage new or old P 
Again I quote Mr. I^iddTe: — •' The Jewii^ reHgion require^ all 
persons in praying to turn towards i&ie west, beoanse the Hofy 
of Holier ffOfi si^nate in that direction. On the other hand, the 
Christian Church adopted the practice of praying with the face 
fowaxds the Jpcbsi ; andfthongh the New Testame»l is silent on 
the subject, we find that snch was th« nnirerflAl praclioe alike of 
the E^sten^ and Western Ghnrches from the second century 
down w^rds— and to this practice na small ^gree of importanee 
was a^ttj^hed.' So, turnrng to the East is at least 1|7G0 years 
0I4 amongst @hristians.'* 

I§ Dr. tiittledale prepared to a^op€ any Easftei^ii or Wvstom 
cx^ton; because of its antiquity ?- It i» a pity Dr» litttedale did 
not go a little further back, and he would have foimd tli^at tnni- 
ing tQ the Eg^t was an old Rigan custom. It was Yig^lius, Bishop 
of Home, a.d. 5S8, ^Who orderedf that the priest standing at the 
altar should turn his fkce to the Bast ; and &om this they li^^wise 
adopted the other Pagan custom of placing the altar to the east 
of the church. Vitmyius, an eminent areMte^t of the aga of 
Augxii^tus, infbrms us iJiat when the Pagans bs^ thftif t^nples 
they placed their choir and princips^ idete tow«pd»1^EaBi* The 
ancient Pagan Romans also turned to the East wheii th^y saqri- 
ficed. Moi^JLeim, in his chapter on ** Bites cutid Cevemonies,'-' says 
that '^ nearly all the people of the East, hekm ibei Gkristian era, 

* Lib. iv. 0. y. Amst., 1649. 
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wero iLocixofioBieGl to *word^ witk tibsir faces directed towards the 
Bun risisig, fbr ihey all belie^^ that God, wliom they supposed 
neisEBiiibled h^i, or ratHer^ to be l^[iit| and whom thej Umited as 
to 'fi&OQ^ hhd ii^denee in that patrt of the heavens where the snn 
riisiefl. Whfisi thejr becaine Christmas thej rqjected the erroneous 
belief, bni tfle Mtatom whiidi originated from it^ and was very 
aiicietii ted iLmversttUy prevaleojb, they retained. Ifor to this 
ho<i¥ has lik heeA wholly laad aside.''* Thor ancient idolaters used 
t^ worshq^ the <sihi» t«mii^ to the filasif ^e Mamchees (m 
heretical Chnstiaii sect) also praj^d towards the East. Leo I., 
Bishop of SoBae, {a.i>. 448) ordained that, in order to discern 
Gtt&DUes from, hfisotios, the latter Ahoold tnrn towards the west to 
pMy.]; In ^ Ghrisiian iemples ^t Antiochiau in Syria^ the altars 
were placed tK)wardji the west, And not the eastj^ 

I do laot know whether Dr. Idttledale is prond of the parentage 
of this partiealar enstom^bat there areiieveral ethers of eqnally 
Bagan origin which he «nd his ^school may (with Romanists) with 
eqasA. pFopriety adopt. You vxbi^ 3ee theso Bdtnalistio gentlemen 
at the Commimion Table tngnoL their faces to the wall, the nose one 
inch from the plaster or oroazsieatal tiles, and they set that down 
for venffi^tion or reverenee ! It looks at least very uihsard ! It 
is nothing but a Pagan piece of superstition unworthy of a Ghris- 
iian' wor^pper of the Gsmx SnsiT which pervades the entire 
uaivei»ei who is locate ineither jiu ti^ .^ast^ ner tha west, uor 
fiortimorjBoath. 

W.*— -4» to Daily OelebraUon ojf the Jioly Cowmttn&w.—" Is that 
jan Innovation ?*' (exclaims Dr. Idttledale). ''It looks like it, 
when we think in how many places three or four times a^year is 
thought enough; and how rare even still Gommimioh every 
Siiiiday is throughout England.'^ If, however, we tuni to the 
Eitualistio ''Little Prayer-book "|| under the titles ^* Precepts of 

• Ecclea. Hist! cexit. 11, pt. 2, cap. iv., sec. 7. 
t Efcek. viii. W, ahd J>M. iv. 17. 

I " Ad ocddentem conveni Deum colenlnt;*' B^foi* Cioncl ., Tool i foL 
^2 ; Colon. 1606 ; and Oaxdioal Baniiiius tittial^ mm. 4^. NUm^ 8, Tom. 
yH, p. ^56, Luc», 1741. 

§ Socnt. EceL Hist, in ^aseb. Lib. v., zqm^.LoQd^ng- 1709. 

II London, 1867, p. 6. 
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the Clinrcli,** we find tlireo times recommended as quite sufficient 
" 4. ' To receive the Holy Commnnion at Easter, and twice a-year 
besides " (Christmas and Whitsuntide) . Where a person holds 
such Popish notions of the Eucharist as Dr. Littledale and his 
school do, who, in fact, profess to believe in a real objective 
presence, and more especially when they pretend that by their 
own magician hands they can convert a piece of bread into the 
body of our Lord, with soul and divinity, and if they really believe 
the Popish " opere operato " theory, why, the oftener they partake 
of the Sacrament, of course, the better. But, as our Lord never 
enjoined a daily repetition, most of us, who have to get our 
bread by the sweat of our brow, feel that there are other Chris« 
tian duties to be performed than attending a daily administration 
of the Sacrament, even though administered by Dr. Littledale. 
To support the proposition he brings the " staunch Protestant," 
Mr. Riddle, "into court," who testifies that "in the second 
century there are evident traces of the observance of the Lord's- 
day and the celebration of the Lord's Supper regularly on that 
day : — * But we must not suppose that the celebration of this 
Sacrament was absolutely restricted to the Lord's- day in the 
ancient Church. On the contrary, a daily celebration appears to 
have been recommended and to a certain extent practised. It is 
probably to this that allusion is made in Acts ii. 42, 46.' So 
there another Innovation (adds Dr. Littledale triumphantly) goes 
back to the Apostles." I know of no one who would desire to 
interfere in the daily repetition of the celebration, especially if 
there is a congregation. It is not the daily celebration, but the 
manner and intent of the act performed, to which we object. But 
the off-hand manner in which Dr. Littledale concludes that the 
Apostles administered the Sacrament daily is truly charming, 

V. — !the Weekly Offertory, — *' There is another usage (says 
Dr. Littledale) about which a terrible hubbub was made when 
revived amongst us not many years ago. I mean the Weekly 
Offertory. JSTow, how old is that? Let St. Paul answer. Here 
is what he said more than eighteen hundred years ago : * Now 
concerning the collection for the Saints, as I have given order to 
the Churches of Galatia, so ' do ye. Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by in store, as God hath prospered 
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him, that there be no gathering when I come.* 1 Cor. xvi 1-2. 
That is, the Apostle set his face against charity sermons, and 
preferred the nsage which we have heard called an innovation." 
This text and another before noticed are the only two 
references to the Scripture made in Dr. Littledale's lecture! 
Talk of private interpretation of Scripture after this ! How- 
ever, let that pass ; it pleases Dr. Littledale. But I am not aware 
that weekly collections have been inveighed against. I presume 
the giving is quite optional, and considering the very migratory 
character of the congregations which usually frequent these ex» 
hibitions, and the entrance being &ee, it is not at all unreasonable 
that the money-bag should be sent round. This is done also in 
Popish chapels, and why should it not be done in Dr. Littledale's ? 
But where the congregation is a regular fixed congregation, other 
and more convenient arrangements are entered into. But not- 
withstanding the very striking text cited- by Dr. Littledale, I 
doubt much whether St. Paul, if he could now come amongst us, 
would censure the practice of giving charity sermons in aid of 
schools, hospitals, dispensaries, or missionary societies, though I 
think he would look on with astonish ment if he saw Dr. Little- 
dale bobbing about before his lighted altar and " grimcrack " orna- 
ments, and elevating pieces of bread to- be worshipped, himself 
being decked out in gaudy vestments in a cloud of incense ! We 
do not object to the fact of raising funds every Sabbath, if people 
will give ; and which, however, I have no doubt are. duly and 
properly disposed of, except when expended on their idle deco- 
rationSy which unhappily is not unfrequently the case. 

VI. — ^And this leads us to the subject of Choral Service :— "Take 
Choral Service next. Is that an Innovation ? ' ' asks Dr. Littledale. 
*'It is not easy to say yes, with our Cathedrals staring us in the 
face, but there are people bold enough to assert it, nevertheless. 
Let us take Mr. Eiddle again. ' In the first ages of the Christian 
Church the psalms were always chanted or sung.* Again, * The 
practice of alternate or choral singing originated in the East, 
perhaps with the celebrated Ignatius of Antioch.' This Ignatius 
was a pupU of St. John the Evangelist, and was martyred in the 
year 115. So Christian choral service is, at least, seventeen 
hundred and fifty years dd. There goes out another innovation." ' 

Dr. Littledale knows too well that it is not the singing or 
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• 

diantinj^ of pakhxiSj or of aliemftte ehoral smging, of wliioh we 
h&ve toGomplaili iathe Bitnalislic CSintreli sw^ee; but it is first 
mflkmg the entire uerriioe ahirost a dead l^^ter, in fact nxuntelU- 
gible hy the manner of its perfomumoey the intoning, and even 
gabbl!mg of the psajeKL Sap^tioatioiis and thanksgivings are 
vedted all in one monotoiiond dvonis in '' G" not nn&eqneaiUj 
waaadag into another key^ ^th m snpreme contempt for all fall 
stops and commas, and therefero of oomifcioii sense, and with imi- 
ttMomM of afl Popish paracticea in ihm eelebtMo/ti of tbeir services, 
so ilittt a stranger coming in tJter th* oonunencemest of the 
service^ particiaia&ly the GomnuimoB fiervice, ma^ well mistake 
the «)^ibition for a. Fbpish aervicd. It is « long tiane belbro 
he tsttft even rec<»gnise that tiie prayers are, in, ftket, our own 
&i}ar6k Service. How appropriate is Dr. lattledale's own ex- 
pvessioti, applied bj him to the Bible being read withoat a Bible 
ipirit, ^ to me it seems likd iiepeatniLg the receipts in a cookery- 
book to a starving beggar, instead of giving hitn admetinng to 
eat I ** The 'Oommmuon Servioe is naade as much as possible to 
reitembto the Pc^h mass. The piayeis Tepeated by the mitiistbr 
wiUi his back to &c> people, and literally mambbd over, arein^j^v 
ropted hj long pauses for gennflezaoos and sn&dry bobbuligs 
abont. The deception <i^pear8 intentional, and is completed by 
the tM of candles^ erosseS) vestments, uDcense).flnd prooessieA& 
R is someflhing far beyond onr cathedral servkiels. One ^ connti;^ 
consin '* siiid>sheliad not had«nch a treat, when she had witnes^ 
tme of tkeoe Bitnalistio perfomaiioes, since she had seen ihe 
Opera of Famet, TheJBbydodc harvest festival was bnia^' natmal 
development " of the system, and that was said to be a happy 
Ueiiding of the Opera and Covexii-garden Mai^et. Br. Little- 
dale is aa advocarte of * deVtftopttiOTit," and here we htrre one 
Anglican Priest ontbidding attothe]y--a perfectly natnral |m)eess, 
if we admit the development theory. Choral Services may be all 
Voty nic^ and pretty, atid an artificial sttbstitrzte for devotion, 
spiritual exercises, and prayer. Some minds are more imagina- 
tive thah others, and require tickliug stud external excitement. 
Prayer t!?ith the nnderstaiiding is a dull, ccfld, monotony with 
such. Aftier Cathedral Service did over' any one bear of other 
remarks than, ** how sweetly that little boyfiaUg th&t s(^o;'" 
*'the unthemwas refi^cbttnidug;" ^how dreadfttUy crabkM 



wp^ pper Bictor^'j? Yoiee, it v»» peipfeotly ireadfal ! " As si 
g§i:^pr^ fole^ where th^Tfi i? P« Qtoir iJiey havQ all the "perform 
inanee " tQ themfielyes. It m^y ^ all vew pr^tl^, but it is not 
d#7ot]oiu But the chorif^l Rerviee is the feaat obj^ectionable part 
Qf the Situaliatic exhibitiQn. The bQwkigs» crQasing^x vestments. 
i{Lcensin(jp, added tQ the most irreverent mode of repeating the 
piFajers, &)in]x a ceremon;^ qf aggiregpM^e^ xaore yesemblmg H 
Itomanj Catholic Mas^ ^(>asQ than that of a Ghnrdi^ of England 
jp!lm» of worship. 

And att this nasally leada ng tp the^e^iotional deTelopmente 
of the Sign of the Orossy J^fweme^ Testrrwnts^ and LifiU$ cm ^i^ 
Alia/^i. $ra§tioea t^ing to ona direction — ^the creation of a 
^^ Priesthood/' to fax^iliarisQ ns with Bomish adornments and 
practioes, which 9gam natarallj lead to the adopti<m of the doc- 
tr»es themselv^, of which they are suppcu^ed to be igrpicaU At 
the ipn^ of the Beformation, Popish Priests and others came into 
this conntry nnder the gni^Q of Anabe^tista, &c^ and preached 
hei^esy to cause confnfiion and bring discpodit to the Reformation. 
I feel persuaded that the same ^yst^m is being now carried 
cm, bT»t in anotho? m^am^j my ftrm belief is that the Hi^ 
Bitiialie^ are Jesnits in disgnise^ and that their aim i9 to* sow 
diaeord and ^M;>ntention among ns, aUure %lq weak mto Popery, 
and 4ri^ ath wai m disgust cmt of th^i Ohnrclv Na one c»a» dony 
that SBeh ]% the r^nlt, 

'Sfll.''r^Miaei Ch^ke %% Holy Qommwimn y&. loiother praQti<^ 
reintrodneed bj" Bitniualists. on the plea of antiquity. Tha mixing 
of the water with t)i^ Gommnnion wine i£i no donbii an cmcient 
onstom. It is, I beU^ve, the very first imiovation^ Bnt^, taking 
the letter of the institution^ our Lord took winfiy and he called it 
theT^* ^*^ '^^^ (Matt, zxxvi,, 29^ It may or ma^ not have 
had water mixed with it ; it is not at all improbable that it was so, 
for the common wine of the conn^y is supposed to liave. been 
very harsh and strong ; the common wine in the East and in 
li^ly is Sjp at th,Q present day, and it. id not at ajl unlikely that as 
wina w-a^' being uaed for snpper there was, a mixture of water 
with it. Justyn Mav^^ m ^.^ 180, dew^ibes tha Sabbath 
service, ax^d as offering bread and winfti lue.qieciailiy mentions 
* ** wine and water;^ In those days afr the Cofmnsmon 4h» Mfine 
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was not simply sipped. Cardinal Bellarmine says tliat the mix- 
ture cannot be omitted ** without a grave sin."* But Romanists 
are inconsistent in ordering the mixture as obligatory, for it 
peases to be pure wine ; while they declare that the bread must 
bei 'pure wheaten hread, otherwise the Transubstantiation does not 
take place. It is so ordered in their rubric ; and why is not also 
the wine to be *' pure fruit of the vine ?" Is the real corporal 
presence in the water ? According to Polydore Vergil, in his 
learned work De Inventtonihus B&rum^ the custom was first intro- 
duced by Alexander L, Bishop of Rome, a.d. 109.t It was doubt- 
less so ordained for the reasons above stated ; but it was not a 
general custom ; so much so that at the Coxmcil of Aurelian 
(Aurelicmense OonciUum) it was decreed that "no man in the 
oblation of the Sacred Cup shall presume to offer but that which 
comes of the vine, and that without mixture of water ; because it 
is judged sacrilege to offer any other thing than what our 
Saviour instituted." J This was in the year 649. 

To my view of the Sacrament it matters little whether there be 
a mixture of water or not, for I place no virtue in the elements. 
I look to the intent of the institution, which should be applied 
spiritually, and not carnally ; but, nevertheless, our Lord, insti- 
tuted the ceremony by taking vdne, and wine should be retained. 
The Soman Church continued the custom instituted by Alexander 
L, but when Transubstantiation came to be defined by Pope 
Innocent III., in a.d. 1216, the difficulty of the presence of the 
water presented itself. The Pope, however, soon solved that 
difficulty by issuing a decree determining that the water, 
together with the wine, should be, or was also, changed into Christ's 
blood !§ A powerful religion this which even the elements obey ! 
Thus whatever Popery touches it turns to superstitious uses. 
Our Reformers did weU to abolish the custom of mixing water 

* Bellar. Disput, torn, iii, p. 816 ; Ingostad. 1601 ; De Euchar., lib. iv 
cap. 10. 

f Book v., c. vii., p. 108 ; London, 1551. 

X **Vt nullus in oblatione sacri calicis nisi quod ez fructu vine® speratur, et 
hoc sine aqua mixtum ofierre prsesumat, quia sacrilegium judicatur aliud 
ofierri, quam quod in mandatis sanctissimis Salvator institut" Sunus ConciL, 
torn, iii., p. 688. Colon. 1567. 

{ Becxet Greg.^ lib. iii Tit 41, cap vi., Corp. Juris. Can., torn ii, p 1267 
ran'sf^ 1612 
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witli wine, and bring us back to the Institution of Christ by the 
administration of the ** fruit of the wine," and Dr. Littledale in 
his love for Popery and Popish customs, and for no other purpose 
that I can discover, would bring us back to this also under the 
plea of antiquity. 

VIII. — The Sign of the Orosa is another of the resuscitated 
forms which was first a significant symbol of the Christian faith, 
but has since degenerated into superstitious uses. Dr. Littledale 
undertakes to justify its re-adoption. He says : — " Some Pro- 
testant writers, aye, even in newspapers professing to be Church 
of England organs, have had the horrible profanity to call this 
holy symbol the * mark of the beast,' forgetting, let us hope, 
what it denotes or how it was marked on them at Baptism." He 
does not consider it his duty to defend its uses, but " only to find 
how old we know it to be," and he brings the same Rev. W. Rid- 
dle, and his Mamtal of Ghristian Antiquities as a witness, who 
appeals to TertuUian of the African Church of the second century 
as' an authority that it was used by the early Christians. This 
no one denies. We read in Busebius' Ecclesiastical History that 
in the African Church the Christians, to be distiaguished from 
the Pagans, would make the sign of the cross on their doors and 
windows, as they did in Alexandria.* And the early Christians, 
being mixed with Pagans, and suffering from their taunts and 
persecutioijis, made themselves known to each other by making 
the Sign of the Cross on the forehead, in token that they were 
not ashamed of the Cross of Christ. It was a kind of badge of 
their profession. The custom was first introduced into the 
Christian Church in Egypt, then generally in Africa, before it 
was adopted in Italy. It was originally the mystic " Tau " of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians. It was this mystic Tau that was used 
in baptism on the forehead of those initiated in the mysteries.f 
This symbol, as the ancient symbol of the Great Divinity, was 
called,'' The Sign of Life," and was adopted as an amulet over the 
heart,} and was in use fifteen hxmdred years before the Christian 
era. There is hardly a Pagan tribe where the Cross has not been 
found. The Cross was worshipped by the Pagan Celts long 

* Euseb. His. EccL p. 258. Basil, 1535. 

t See cap. 40 of Tertullian's •* De Praescript Haeret** 

: Wilkinson** " Egyptiani," Loudon, \W A\,^^iV\^^.'^'^^* 
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before the incarnation and death of Christ.* The Egyptian 
Christian conyerts first re-established the use of the " Tau," which 
was afterwards substituted bj the Cross, bat no virtue was 
ascribed to its use ; and Tertullian, in referring to this and other 
customs, speciallj declares that " K for these and other such like 
regulations you demand the law of the Scriptures, none can be 
found ; " t and as to the use of the Sign of ihe Cross in Baptism 
— a form of the third century — this evidently degenerated, in the 
hands of Romanists, into a superstitiou. And when it was 
asserted that there was no baptism unless the Sign of the 
Cross was made on the forehead of the baptised, Alphonsus a 
Castro, a learned Romanist and Archbishop (a.d. L558)j declared 
this to be " a manifest error," giving as a reason that it was 
certain that Christ, when he instituted baptism 'Vnever thought 
of the Cross." X I cai^ fi&d no use of the Sign in the Church 
Service of the early Christians. But it is not to any solemn use 
of the Sign of the Cross that objection has been made, but to the 
"natural development," so much insisted upon by Dr. Littledale, 
resulting therefrom. When Christians, as I have said j were {Per- 
secuted they made themselves known to each other by the Sign 
of the Cross. It was adopted in baptism as a symbol of the faitii 
of Christ, but its use, like all other things in the hands of Papists, 
became common, and degenerated into superstition. It began to 
be believed and seriously taught that the Sign of the Cross pos* 
sessed two powerful effects — one to drive away devils and evil 
spirits, to heal and cure diseases ; the other to sanctify and bless 
creatures, a& our meats and drinks, effected by making the Si^ 
of the Cross. II Indeed, Cardinal and Archbishop Bellarmine goes 
BO far as to assert that the Sign of the Cross, ex opere operato, by 
the very act and making of the Sign, even by a Jew, Infidel, or 
Pagan, has power to drive away the devil ; and he even attempjis 
to prove it by supposed parallel circumstances. David, he asserts, 
by his harp dpove^away the evil spirit of Saul, and, as related in 
the Apocryphal Book of Tobias, the Angel did the like with 

• See Ciabb's "Mythology," p. 163. London, 1854; and see Hislop's 
** Two iBftbylons." London, 1862, p. 291. 

t De Corona, &c. Roth.. 1662, p. 289. 

X Alphonsus a Castro, oper. p. 183, Parisiis, 1571. 

IJ See the "EhemistAnnotation,*' on 1 Tim. iv^sect 12, 18 ; Fulk. London 
JSSJ; and BiUarxame, torn. i. p. 2108. Ihgoldst, 1590. 
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the fisVs liver.* It is tme that Angustin, in his 60th Tracst on 
John, refers t6 some snch resnlt, bnt mark his words : — Signum 
Ghristi easpellit exterminatorem, si cor nostrum, recvpiat Balvatorem, 
The Sign of the Cross expels the destroyer, when onr hearts 
receive the Savionr. It is not the sign on the forehead, on the 
breast, or on the bread, &c., that sanctifies, but the faith of the 
heart by which Satan is expelled. Bnt, as I said, this practice, 
harmless in itself, nay, when first adopted by Christians, mi 
approprip,te symbol of their faith, became subservient ta snpei^ti- 
tions nses, even to be subject to the religious worship, worship 
of material wood representing a Cross ! And this is the 
" natural " development of the practice ! There is scarcely a 
service in the Roman Church in which a *' Cross " is n6t adminis- 
tered and ordered to be used almost incessantly ; and their 
Pontificale prescribes that the slightest deviation or mistake in its 
use nullifies the efficacy of the ceremony. Therefore did our R j- 
formers act wisely in abolishing the common practice of the use 
of the Sign of the Cross, but retained it, however, in the solemn 
act of Baptism, as an appropriate and significant symbol of our 
faith, on being formally admitted as a member of Christ's Church 
on earth. Dr. Littledale and his school would bring back its com- 
mon use. Their " Little Prayer Book," (London, 1867) directs 

• us, in the morning, " when you are dressed, kneel down, make 
the Sign of the Cross, and say," ifcc, (p. 7). " Before you (Xm- 
dress for bed, kneel down, and make the Sign of the Cross, ;and 
say," (fee, (p. 9) ; and the same before and after meals, (p 13) ; 
and in Meditations, " make the Sign of the Cross " (p. 12). 
" When you enter the Church, before you go to your place, haw 
reverently to the Holy Altar, for it is the throne of Christ, and 
the most sacred place of the Church ; then kneel down, and make 
the Sign of the Cross " (p. 15) " When your prayers in the 
service are finished, make the Sign of the Cross " (p. 16). "At 
the blessing make the Sign of the Cross " (p. 19), &c. Could a 
Papist do moreP and, by the way, let me add that the " little 

. Prayer Book " copies the Romish form, " by my fault, by my own 
fault, by my very great fault, (here strike your breast three 
times) " (p. 10) ! ! What guarantee have we that the same 

* BhemUt Annotation. Bellarmine, torn, i., p. 2103. Ingold. 1590. 
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superstitions wonld not come about as a ''natural development" 
of this Popish custom ? We prefer to remain on the safe side, 
and abolish its use. 

IX. — Aa to Vestments, — Dr. Littledale admits : " Vestments 
for the Priest at Holy Communion are not of such clear and 
positive antiquity as some other things I have named, but they 
are very far from being Innovations." He " calls up his Protes- 
tant witness again/' to prove that vestments were used in the 
third and fourth centuries, and that therefore '' Eucharistic vest- 
ments have at least 1600 years' prescription." Polydore Vergil, 
a learned Homan Catholic antiquarian, puts down the dat-e of the - 
introduction at about the middlQ of the third century; his words 
are worthy of being transcribed. He says :— 

" The hallowing of priests' vestments, with other ornaments of 
Churches, and the diversities of vestures of sundry Orders, was 
taken out of the Hebrew Priesthood, and used in our Church first 
by Stephen, the first Bishop of Bome of that name. For, at the 
beginning, priests in their massing used rather outward virtue^ 
of soul than outward apparel of the body, which is rather a 
glorious gaze than any godly edifying." * 

It is true, as Dr. Littledale asserts, that Vestments were used 
by the clergy at an early date, but the dresses as now used are 
not the same as those used in the early days of Christianity. 
These, as well as doctrine, have progressed. The origin of the 
difierent garbs as now used by our Ritualists, borrowed, of course, 
from the Roman Church, is thus given in a late number of 
the " Edinburgh Review," on " The Origin of Ritualistic Vest- 
ments" : — 

" They are the drosses of the Syrian peasant or the Roman 
gentleman, retained by the clergy when they had been left off by 
the rest of society. The * alb ' is but the white shirt or tunic, 
still kept up in the white dress of the Pope, which used to be 
worn by every peasant next his skin, and in southern countries 
was often his only garment. A variety of it, introduced by the 
Emperors Commodus and Heliogabalus, with long sleeves, was,* 
from the country whence they brought it, called the Dalmatica. 
The * pall ' is the pallium, the woollen cloak, generally the mark 

* De Invent. Eerum. B. vL, c. viii., p. 126, London, 1551. 
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of philosopKers, wrapped rotind the shirt like a plaid or shawl. 
The overcoat in the days of the Roman Empire, as in onrs, was 
constantly changing its fashion and its name; and the slang 
designations by which it was known have been perpetuated in 
the ecclesiastical vocabnlary, and* are now used with bated 
breath, as if speaking of things too sacred to be mentioned* One 
such overcoat was the cape or cope, also called the pluviale^ the 
^waterproof.' Another was the cTuLsuhle, or castdaf ' the little 
house,' as the Roman labourer called the smock frock in which 
he shut himself up when at work in bad weather. Another was 
the caraeallay or caracay or Gosacaf ' th^ cassock,' brought by the 
Emperor, who derived his own surname from it, when he introduced 
it from France. The ' surplice ' is the barbarous garment, the 
* over-fur ' (mperpellicium) , only used in the North, where it was 
over the skins of beasts, in which our German and Celtic ancestors 
were clothed. It was the common garb — ' the white coat ' (cotta 
candens) — ^worn by the regular clergy not only in the Church, 
but in ordinary life. In the oldest Roman mosaic, that in the 
Church of Sta. Prudentiana, of the fourth century, the Apostles 
are represented in the common classical costume of the age." 

Their clothes are after mich a Pagan cut, too, 
That, fure, they have worn out Christendom. 

Shakspbarb, Heniy FIJI. 

Here again I trust that Dr. Littledale is proud of the parentage 
of this custom. Our Ritualistic priests desire to ape or mimic 
their half-brothers, the Popish priests, but who repudiate the 
Anglicans as impostors. While they preach against the vanities 
of the world,, they themselves delight to be decked out in gaudy 
vestments. It is nothing but ecclesiastical foppery and priest 
pride- They think they look imposing in ecclesiastical millinery, 
upholstery, and trumpery. Our Reformers understood this. 
They preferred the " inward virtues of the soul to the outward 
apparel and adornment of the body, which is " rather a glorious 
gaze than any godly edifying." They adopt this Popish custom 
under the vain pretence that each particular habit or ornament 
has its typical or mystical meaning ; but the fact is there is as 
much vanity and pride in a gaily attired priest performing his 
offices as there is in a gaily decked out damsel, ready for an 
evening's dance or for the opera. They are equally voxiities. 
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Dr. Littlddale's vanity runs riot in one way, and ho calls it reli- 
gion ; We call it priest- pride, ecclesiastical foppery, and eccen- 
tricity. And because " vestments " were used in the third and 
fourth centuries it is no " innovation " to re-introduce Popish 
ecclesiastical trappings into our services, and our Eeformers were 
a set *6f ruffians for robbing them of their pretiy dresses and 
finery ! Poor dears ! ! 

Dr. Litfcledale, as will be observed, does not rely for this inno- 
vation Oil any effete mbrio-»— the Prayer Book of the young 
" Tiger cub ^'Edward VI., 1549 — ^for he knows that a revision 
took place in 1662, when the following rubric was introduced : — 
'^Andhereit is to be noted that the minister at the time of 
communion, and at all other times of his ministration, shall use 
neither albe, vestment, nor cope ; but being Archbishop or Bishop, 
he sh&U have and wear a rochet ; and being a Priest or Deacon, 
he shall have and wear a i^rplrce only." 

It is true that the "Uniformity Act" of 1659 directed the 
use of the rubric of 1652 " until other order should be taken 
therein by the authority of the Queen's Majesty, with the advice 
of her Commissioners appointed and authorised under the Great 
Seal of England for causes ecclesiastical," &c.; but this " other 
order " was duly issued in 1565, and is now the law of the 
Church of England, and is as follows : — 

"Item. In the ministrations of the Holy Communion in 

Cathedral and Collegiate Churches the principal minister shall 

use a cope with gospeller and epistoler agreeably ; and at all 

' other prayers to be said at that communion table to use no copes, 

but surplices. 

" Item. That the deans and prebendaries wear a surplice with 
a silk hood in the choir ; and when they preach in the Cathedral 
or Collegiate Church to wear their hood. 

"Item. That every minister saying any public prayers, or 
ministering the Sacraments or other rites of the Church, shall 
wear a comely surplice with sleeves, to be provided at the charge 
of the parish." 

It should be noted that the rubric legalising the prescriptions 
of the book of 1649 renders illegal crosses in the service, lights on 
the table, and the navioula or incense pot, which are not pre- 
eczibed hy that book.* ^ 

• See " Tr&cta on Bitualiam,** Miller, 17, Bemer's-street, Oxford-street. 
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Tie csanons of 1571 contain the following order : — 

" 1^0 Dean, nor Archdeacon, nor Residentiary, nor Master, nor 
Warden, nor head of any College or Collegiate Chnrch, neither 
President nor Rector, nor any of that order, by what name 
soever they be calle'd, shall hereafter wear the grey amice, or any 
other garment which hath been defiled with like superstition ; 
but everyone of them in his own Chnrch shall wear only that 
linen garment which is as yet retained by the Queen's command, 
and also his scholar's hood, according to every man's calling and 
degree at school."* 

And thus was the uniformity established in our Church, and 
such is the law, as was afterwards repeatedly declared. 

In 1572 Dr. Caius, a Romanising D.D. of the Littledale sohool, 
sought to reintroduce these " Popish trumperies," but his scheme 
was discovered, and the circumstances are thus related by 
Strype :— 

*' For that he had a kindness it appears in his private reserva- 
tion of abundance of Popish trumpery, which he might think 
could come in play again ; and so that out of good husbandry 
preserved them, to save the college the charge of buying new 
furniture for the chapel. But in the year 1572 all came out ; for 
the fame hereof coming to the ears of Sandys, Bishop of London, 
he wrote earnestly to Dr. Byng, Yice-Chancellor, to see those 
superstitious things abolished. Byng could hardly have been 
persuaded that such things had been by him reserved; but 
causirg Caius's own company to make search in that college, he 
received an inventory of much Popish ware : as vestments, albes, 
tunicles, stoles, manacles, corporal cloths, with the piz and 
sindon, and canopy ; besides holy water stops, with sprinkles, pax, 
censors, superalteries, tables of idols, mass books, portuises, and 
grailes, with other such stuff* as might have furnished divers 
masters at one instant. 

" It was thought good, by the whole consent of the heads of 
the houses, to bum the books, and such other things as served 
most for idolatrous purposes, and caused the rest to be defaced. 
Which was accomplished the 13th December, 1572, with the 
willing hearts, as it appeared, of the whole company of that 
house."t 

• Card. Synod, p. 1X6, vol L Ox^ 1842. 

t Strj^pe's Paiker, civ., book iii. Oxford, 1821. 
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These veatments and other " Popist trumperies " our Refor- 
mers declared to be " reliques of Popish superstition and idolatry 
to be utterly defaced and destroyed," Oh, the ruffians! To 
quote such passages to the Bitualistic divines of the present day 
has the same effect as exhibiting a red rag to a bull. Their boms 
are set, and they blindly butt and gore, and they would, but in 
vain, stamp out every vestige of the hated and obnoxious colour. 
Having no other resource, they turn to and abuse the Reformers. 
"Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing ?" 

The Ritualists of the present day have published a '' Manual of 
Decorations, Vestments," <feo., in their J)vr6ct(ni'wm, AngUowrmrn, 
as they call their most recent book of &sliions for ecclesiastical 
millinery and upholstery. 

Dr. Littledale himself has been obliging enough to lend me his 
copy of the Birectorium Angliccmum* It is small folio, the 
1865 edition; the chapter on vestments occupies nine closely 
printed pages in small type (pp. 14 — 25). It describes twenty- 
two articles of " ordinary dress connected with the Church," 
called sacred ''vestments." The conceit of these gentlemen 
decked out in their ecclesiastical millinery cannot be otherwise than 
excessive : it must occupy mucb more of their thoughts than the 
duties they are performing. The descriptions are most minute 
and frivolous. I can only give some examples. The italics are as 
in the original :— 

The Alb " should not be plaited into folds, but should fall 
straight with a very moderat<e looseness. It has usually a 
worked red border, and is secured round the waist by a girdle. 
The apparels should either go round the bottom edge and wrists, 
which is the ancient style, or they may consist of quadrangular 
pieces, varying from twenty inches by nine inches to nine inches 
by six inches from the bottom, both before and behind, and by 
six inches by four inches to three inches for the wrists." — " The 
priest binds it with a girdle round his loins, and adjusts it all 
around so that it be a finger's breadth from the ground." 

The Stole, — " The ends are slightly widened to admit of an 

embroidered cross, and terminate in a frvnge, — The Eucharistic 

Stole is three yards in length, and the end appearing below 

iihe reBtmentB*' " With cotta or short swrpUee the stole should 



{fHAf^'^zieftd^M^ronAite kdm. "A Jenrplibe of iliis ebaracier 
^ifl *$<<!%aStddd ^l^y irame mM hx <EU)re gracefol than the equally 
correct short surplice." There is no vanity here! The 
SplhisdhMm [04[>t ejspliainedf] k said to be indispens- 
able ^ iibB ftfcitaiiOn of "Hoars."— '< To ^his must be 
4i3iA(sA a hmyeA strip of brocade or rich silk, with a liole for Hie 
'li^ad i^ib ^o th^dufh," flood to give additional "dignity " the 
Phcmoti6>rh iB Added '" iarver the lefb sbcmlder." They ai« not 
joking! 

99ie tlkaiiihh^^RlaxmiA heUimge £^d pUemtf as it will ^en ac- 
oom&odirtie iitself to ito'fK>9itions of the boify, and will a£S>rd the 
i^dst ^bM|ib£fiil 'combinnrtion of folds. — ^The embroidery of the 
'0>^;p^djr8>telto'Wi^ <iin0p^i&dng}e&Gt and richness ; but When doth 
of gdM'Otrfiringed siJ^ks are used, the pattern should be small, as 
^e Jilftin ^^efrfkcidfi >betw^en ^the orplweys are necessarily small, 
%^d a lai^e patte^m cut 'up lias a confused and disjointed appear- 
ance. Powdering is better than diapering for a vestment, the 
revenke^fora. oof^.^^-^^The vee&nenty'iike the antependium, will 
'b^6f'1l^ c^liyor bf the day." 

^' A'^restineitt'bf ihift kind (Ohasuble with orphreys of scarlet 
cloiih) is of good quality, as all things shbnld be, in the Ho!a6e of 
tSody'^^ftnflgoiae tt^ekraoiLae." 

**^Tlie'Ai^»be-*iiisitolbroidered'^or appa/relled, i^^cli has across 
in ^e middle, ao^ 'is isewed capon it, isfrom two to three inches 
wide, and €^aCle^fi &om'eftri(;b) ear, forming a kind of embroidered 
*dd!fer, wbidi Bhotfld be arranged," h&c — ^'No shirt collar, no 
'gteVM, x^i* ri^fs ^g^tmld be^^ctai ; the hair should be short, and 
the face ^hja^nJ'^-^^^Xhe apparel tm the amice oannot be too 
rich in its ornamentation." 

" i?he»I>ttJwto<wj-^from the shoulders behind and before (as a 
ddcoratioti) is suspended with silk or gold cords with tassels, 
which reacb within a foot from the hem of the vestment — the 
idleeVes '^oaid be ^ufiSiciently short not io cover the wrist 
apparils;** 

**^e Stole is woim tbeneath the Dalmatic, and is just visible 
iftbrough ^tilie ifight loteraH e{>erture," and so (m, giving most 
minute, directions as to the cut and make to incbes and ^[uarters, 
fbr we are toldi ^^in eoolesiaatioal costume every deta&l must 
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have a purpose, to be really beautifal ; and tlie moment anything 
is added simply for omamenty or is made extravagantly large, it 
is offensive." 

As to the Stt/rplice, ** immediately it is thrown on the shoulders, 
it sits itself in becoming drapery about the wearer's person, so 
that this garment is one of the most graceful of those employed 
in the sacred ministry." — "I^othing can be more unseemly 
than to see the opening surplice reveal the details of modem 
fall-dress." 

''Tke anomalous ' ribbons ' are looped up, and the Uvvpipe and 
folded c<vpe form two stole-like appendages, which are crossed 
upon the breasts," &c, and then there is a description of the 
"tippet" and "the ruff." And then the Oope "with a border 
(orphrey)" — the millinery department is most complicated in 
technicalities — " on the straight side, frequently very rich with 
figures of saints ; and sometimes the whole vestment is covered 
with diaper-work." 

" The Birretta is in shape like the lower half of a pyramid 
inverted; and in the centre of the crown is placed a tassel ; the 
lower edge is often bordered with a band of velvet. It is worn 
with a point in front." 

" Gentle Reader ! " this is not a book on Court millinery for 
" Vanity Fair." No, they are practical directions to enable a 
set of puppy priests to appear, in fact, like Chinese performers, 
in their own estimation '' not only angels, but gods " (as the 
Roman Catechism actually designates thei/r priests), to amuse 
themselves and strike awe into vulgar, superstitious, and little 
minds. But as the preacher said, " Vanity, all is vanity i" 

X. Incense being another adjunct to ritualistic proceedings (in 
order to assimilate the Anglican Ritual to the Popish mass^, its 
use must be justified : — 

" Incense is said by Mr. Riddle, and in Dean Hook's * Church 
Dictionary,* to have been introduced by Pope Gregory the Great, 
the same to whom the conversion of our English forefathers to 
Chidstianity is due.* He died in a.d. 604; so, if we take that view, 

* This is historically untrue. Dr. Littledale*s evasion is that the 
Christiaas were Welsh I It is a modem Papist invention, proi^agated by 
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incense Has been in use amongst Christians for twelve hnndred 
and cdxty years. As a fact it is mentioned by S. Hippolytns, wbo 
died inA.D. 230 ; by S. Bphrem Syrns, who died in 374; by S. 
Basil the Great, who died in 379 ; and by S. Ambrose, who died 
in 397, as in nse daring and before their time. That sends ns 
back, at any rate, three hnndred years earlier ; and thns incense 
is at least fifteen hnndred and siziy years old as a Christian 
nsage.'* 

Why does not Dr. Littledale advocate the Bomish Mass itself 
at once ? Why " halt between two opinions ?" As to antiqniiy, 
the nse of incense in religions worship was not only Popish, but 
was also an old Jewish and Pagan custom. In all the represen- 
tations of heathen sacrifices we perceive the boy in ''sacred" 
vestments with an incense vase for the use of the priest ; just as 
we see them at the present day at the Popish altar. It was Leo 
m., Bishop of Rome, a.d. 796, according to Polydore Vergil, who 
ordered incense to be used in the Latin Church.* Dr. Littledale 
might have gone a little higher than even the fourth century, foi 
it is a relic of paganism, adopted, like many other heresies, by 
Romanists. But as he wants to imitate Popery, he prefers to 
derive its use from that tainted source, and to what end P He is 
a " priest;" there must be a " sacrifice ;" and vestments, altar, 
and " incense " are indispensable adjuncts to the show ; and the 
Reformers were " a set of miscreants and barbarians " for having 
abolished its use from Christian worship ! It is typical of the 
' prayers of saints," they tell us. As the Ritualists are not a 
praying sect they buy pots and pans, and hire boys to do this 
duty for them. 

XI. " And now for Lights on the Altar J** — Says Dr. Littledale, 
*' If any of you have ever been, as I have, down in the old Chris- 
tian churches underground in the Roman catacombs he knows 

Dr. Milner, William Cobbett, and the like ; and Dr. Littledale, in the face of 
repeated exposures of the fallacy, is not ashamed to reproduce it* Qregoiy's 
missionary, Austin, fotmd on his arrival a regularly constituted system of 
Christian Bishops and Clergy. The proposal made by Austin that the 
British Bishops should subject themselves to the ecclesiastical rule of 
Gregory was rejected with disdain. This was followed by a ruthless massacre 
of 12,000 British ecclesiastics. 
• Invent. Rerum, lib. v., c. viii., p, 109, London, 1551. 
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that tlie worshippers must have liad ISghiB os tKe altar at Mass, 
or the J could not have seen." But there happens tohe iso traoes 
whatever that the lights were on " the altar at Mass." Tbey 
necessarily had lamps, being underground, and some of those 
lamps have been found ; and thej probably rested' theBtt- ot^ the 
table. You might just as well saj that our n^nerst muet hwFe 
altar» and Mass in. their, slfilts aB<$ diifto> because^ktey ifao haise 
lamps. The early persecuted Chri^ians, who carried on^ per- 
force, i&eir relfgious servicer undeii^round^ hEbd llettapB* iiy K&eir 
subterranean abodes, otherwise Ihey could set bare sdel^ and 
therefore lamps are to be nsed (wooor^&ag to Br. Iiildedide)f hk 
broad daylight, when Mass is celebrated ! Dr. Lit^edideHi school 
adopts the lights — ^why do they not adopt on ^te same principle 
'* the Mass P" They would if they dered^ and so they iitd^te it 
as closely as they can. But where does !Dr. Littledale get his 
'^ altar '* on which to put his lights 9 There is no su^h tiling ae 
an '' altar '^ in the English Church Service. These Bitaatti^ 
gentlemen pretend to be such oonlbimers to Bitual, and jet tbey 
invent a word not found in the Prayer Book at all, and< on thai 
build their doctrine. No " altar, " bo sacrifioe ; no saovifiee^ no 
priest ! This difficalty he quietly overooraed by con^rerting- the 
table on which the Communion is adminietered intOc aai qZtar^ 
thus striking at the very root of the teaching of the Aaglioan 
Church by adopting the Popish system of an sJiean, thcutsaoia- 
ment being a sacrifice. Bat he teUs us, audi with ^adiiok state- 
ment he eontents himself, ** that lights in the chBrohes: t^ ifie 
daytime are e^spressly mentioned and approved (^%j & Jmrotne, 
who died in the year 420. So that these lights go. back jul least 
14$.0 yeara." T^© aUeged afjjrpy^l pf «lQCome i|i tifiQ L^ure 
was too hastily gfiven, Th^ te^t hp ad^^d a?^e.i'warda, in a ^fip- 
plero^nt, thus.:— "In, a-ll the Chi^rQhe^ of tfe^ J?a»^ when th^e 
Gospel is about to be read, lights are kindled, though the sun 
may be shining bright, not to put the darkness to flight, but 1k> 
show a sign of rejoicing"." This custom is express1>^ stated to 
have beep ^p. Eastern practice. Jerome w;a^ a Presbyter qf il^o 
Jj&idJx or Western Qhuro^, s^j^ yet Pr, liittled^]^ ha.^ 0^^.bQjdnjpss 
to. say that Jerome '^expressly; motioned, mi apppp^^" 9f 
lights in churches in the daytime. This- i»^ ooue <' dev^i^Moeni?' 
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of Jwoine^i Btartoment^; ihe next is, " isherefove it is lawfiil for an 

Angiaoan priest to put ligl\ted oandles on tlie Mar at tiie psesent 

6ajJ^ Tke reas£)iiiDg facnltias of ihia dlasfl of theologiana is. 

really^ someyiing iDnrvdjoas. Tl^era is something remarkaUj. 

con^^g and oonclnsiYe in eyerytlaing tlLey utter. Bni^ gnp- 

pose ^roKQfr did adopt Mgkts in the dajtknft in the CSiurch; 

Semoe, whflto^tiiati^ Is Jevome ou^ Bope, or ii ^kera amjis 

dmijF imposed oa;^u»t$i take Jeroimie aaoasguide^R Jeromaadyvh 

cated some heresies, but we have noiu jet oome tat^^ heve^ of( 

teaolung f<^- dootrines the eommaiul^ttntst oi' msa* We ma^ in 

the Apoei?^iplial book of Banxch thai '<Stheji (the Babjioniaiur)/ 

light candles ^them (the]sgods)^andingrea(tAumber%iQif wh^k 

thej( oannoi se^ one«"^ ^he Pagans aktaUgh^d up wax tapera ta 

the honour o£ their gods.t Laotantinsv 06 the fourth CQ^mry!, a 

Ii|ktin fiKther, and a conyeri ta Chrisiaanit»^, ri^cnled the oustom, 

deriding the Romans " for lighting up candles to Qod, as if he 

li^red in ike^ daik.''*]! Papal and Pagan pnusiiJQes. ase almos 

s^mon^mous ! Among tl^a Tnrgusiaos, near the lake Beikal, ip. 

Siberia, ^' wax taperft ajro: placed befbre. ih» Burchans," the godsi 

or idote of ihat count??3r.§ And in ijie Molucca Islands wa^iL 

tapers ane U8ad< in tha^ m)r8hip; of Nito» or devil, whom, ihesa. 

islandens ad^re. [j And in Ceylon the dei^oieps. pojbi up tjhe iioagfn 

of Buddah, ^ and \iQhfi n|i ta|kerS' a^d wek candlea belbre ib^ and 

adorn it. with flowers.'^ Dr. Littlodate bxA his sect thus find 

themaelices in delightfal company and l^e meed iiot. 8|uxamoniifk 

the shade (^ Jerome m ordoiT: to inBiHify tiie uae e£ vax lights :in 

his religfious exercises. As an historical fact, it was during the 

away of Pope ^egary L, at the end qf thA aixtb or bfigianitie^ of 

the seventh century, that Hght^ed candles were introduced, into 

ti^.seicvk»of the Roman Qhurch* and hjsi auqcefieor^Sabiaiai^ 

acji^ordi^g. to Platina, ordered ikmo oandles to be of wax. It ?qrA9> 

ihk Pope who ordeced that a l^imp shouldr be kept piei^etualljjf; 

hnrning. in. €Jbnroh9s„ ^hiisik i^^^^ik^ iflb i90w enjoiodd jb: thsb 

• D|p^fij$(-v^rsi0|i, vl 18. 

t Eusebius, ** De Vita Conptantiiu." ^.ib. ii^ q. 5, |>. I95. ?aris,4677. 

t Institut. lib. vi., c. 2.^ p. 289. Cambridge^ 1685. 

f Asiatic Jbttnal, voL xvfi. pp. 691 — 599. 

B. See Hiilop^/ ^ Hha T«o Bidb3i|im8|*^ Sooi Ediaborgb, ^86S;.pi SAJ^ 
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Bomisli Bitnal. The Egyptians, accoiding to Herodotns, were 
the inventors of the cnstom : bnt being adopted in the Koman 
Ghnrchy as was the lighting of candles in the daytime, how is it 
that Dr. Littledale does not adopt the lamp also P It is, no doubt, 
a '^ development " that will follow as he advances in his jonmey 
to Boine. As one of the other superstitions abolished by the 
Reformers, Dr. Littledale, if he were at all consistent, would 
advocate the adoption of these and other Popish practii^es of that 
period, for they all hang together. 

By the first Beformed Prayer-book of 1549 altar lights were 
forbidden, which was followed by an Order in Council : — " That 
all parsons, vicars, and curates omit, in the reading of the in- 
junctions, all such as make mention of the Popish Mass, of 
chantries, of cwndles v/pon the altar, or any other such like 
thing" — "a setting any light on the Lord's board at any 
time." 

These Bitualistic gentlemen set at defiance every order and 
injimction of the Church to which they profess to belong; and 
even will disobey their ecclesiastical superiors. "We don't 
mean to be quiet, we don't mean to secede, and we don't mean to 
be put down," exclaims Dr. Littledale ! Then I say you are Papists 
in words and works ; and it is very doubtful morality to profess 
to be of the Anglican Church, to take her pay, and teach down- 
right Popish heresies. And in nothing perhaps is this heresy 
more clearly displayed than in the next and last subject advanced 
and advocated by Dr. Littledale, ''the Elevation of the Host." 

XIL— "Tie Ehuation of the Host's—This, the great and 
crowning act of Bitualistic heresy, is dismissed by Dr. Littledale 
in a most shuffling and unsatisfactory manner. It involves the 
whole question of what they designate " the Eucharistic Sacrifice." 
In the first place there is no such thing as a "Host" in the 
Anglican Church ; nor does the elevation of the consecrated ele- 
ments form any part of her service. It is an essentially Popish 
practice, abolished at the Beformation. What is Dr. Littledale's 
excuse then for its re-adoption ? Here it is : — 

" Next let us take the Elevation of the Host. Here is what 
Mr. Biddle says : ' No high antiquity can be claimed for the ele va- 
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tion or adoration of tKe coxusecrated elements.' Jnst wliat we 
say, yon exdaiin. Wait a little, listen to the very next sentence. 
' A practice of this kind appears to have existed in the Eastern 
Chnrches as early (perhaps) as the fourth centnry ; originating 
probably in the system of secret discipline, and in the irregnlari- 
ties of the Markosites, or other erroneous sects.' I have not the 
least idea what Mr. Riddle means by this last clause, and I believe 
myself to have proved in an essay of mine, that Elevation of the 
Host is 4-postolic, and the antitype of the Jewish heave-offering. 
But I will not press that now. I wiQ merely remark that on an 
opponent's showing, this Innovation is fifbeen hundred years 
old." 

Was there ever anything so impotent, so shufiSing P 
Now what does the " Elevation of the Host " pre-suppose P The 
doctrine of "the real objectwe presence ;" in other words, Transub- 
stantiation. This doctrine was first defined by the Boman 
Church in Council, in the year A.D. 1215.* And so it was stated 
by Duns ScotuS) Professor of Theology in Oxford and Paris in 
1303-4s — (two centuries before the Reformation) — that " before 
the Council of Lateran (ld. 1215) Transubstaatiation was not 
believed as a point of faith."t The Church of Rome having 
authoritatively imposed the doctrine as an article of belief that 
the elements themselves became Very Gfod — body, blood, bones 
and nerves, soul and divinity — ^the natural result and development 
must be, and was, its absolute and literal worship. It was there- 
fore that Pope Honorius III., a.d. 1217, two years after the dogma 
was imposed as an article of faith, instituted the elevation and 
adoration of the elements. We have Roman Catholic authority 
for this statement. Meury informs us in his Ecclesiastical 
History); that the custom of Elevating the Host, before the con- 
secration of the chalice, was not in use before the commencement 
of this century. It forms no part of the Liturgies of the Church 
before that period. Cassander, a learned Romish divine, who 
died in 1566, has collected most of the old Liturgies,§ as fEur as 

* See Neander's Church History, voL yii.xp. 466., London, 1852. 

f Scotos. fol. 55, p. 2, col. 2, Yenet. 1597, and so admitted by Bellarmiik) 
De Euchar. lib. liL c. 23, p. 3S7, Tom. iii., Prag. 1721. 

X Tom. XV. p. 580, Paris, 1769, 

§ Cassander. Liturgie. Oper. p. 10, &c., Paris, 1616. 



^va mxwm&tfQ WSfWfwIfffnmi 

ihl^'«iitk«&t&tl^i!ii^l6ilofiiAih'(^ but tec&erTm^ihe 
Vila ^e^^n^g^ «h^^ BriAtbi OftiB^tel^i^mistt^eciifBteisvito be 

infg tlte 6«idb£^6^ fltis ^ao6ii ka it imfl bcf^ 'eoute<mt0d. ^e 

4f a^ biitii^e db«liagf6 nttocft: ifiitn tben ^VMij)^ < :at>a Tvcrt ±heiita "S^he 
SHeVaidMi J^f lihb Hcf^ ims, ther^aire, invenMl in eseenHUdily Fofiah 

midtdih b^OttiKie i^gt^m di^iiifyTbo the PrMMithoed^*-teteie0tliBat&s 
Kr^^n^i&b^da duitlit k oUer ifaon tke ftflfornftlbm ^Ee &as 
positively no other excuse. His school professes to believe In 
the ohJectvlief^pv^ikiibB,>whkkm 

'iirih^vf^FtaiiBtrbB^iUii^on. )^f» Ifantvilfen^i^flow MNi1»ejoild the 
i^^nsh'thek^iy/ Ttiteiiii^tfi^ 

^iiy^j»(^6'p^sencb-^ktleaiM}iHo pt^nd to-an ofyioeiwe 

jpj^eteBoe'; ^bnt icAJecH'&e fikUst 'inolitde «the lUU^td pr&g&si&e. To 
Tfepndiate^flill iihe ootisoqnendeB :€^ the pnifttk^l, .aad 4^e dootrine 
^impfiea tiibreib, (#oiiM I^Ib gxt)sslj Hiafcosiudteiat. XKe ^lAcjiiiice 
<faiv^>fes "Ae ^adcnrlviiioa bf <the elem^nie 4islMeibm8 mioe tke 
ibrwd sad >i£xii»adbB bdth add)'ed'«H,tbtheiNaBie jwosslnp am Glmst, 
nvlU&rUi^y (ij»''HlpfK)aed)ki ^t4(hbe. SMiisris rclidadjf ta^^t-^^y 
'tiMlUhaafiiCHfin^.^iElitoJesldt So^^ bj^% '' noit oody^CUurist^but 
iiw <^ciieSiHyblerSaoriAeBt4si(>be-edored \f^ith Cffle^and^the same 
•woiifih^) ^fecBttaib it in* -im^ tbjuag consistuig dof rOurist and the 
epeAeBi*^ <SoiBA90'MQoskfl§^,^' ihe Mgkesjt^oapefaip is^giiv^^n to the 
fipeeoeis io£iShe^t(h9am%^?'^cBi9^^ ^i^ cpntain."t 

Cardinal and lAdcbbishop BeUai^cmme adoaits ,that ihe dements 
nitot be >a8bT«i(i ^h.^IuN^:; '^adovatioQ be]KM^,(h& sayj) even 
to)the iBjfmbote df itiread axid winefcn th^y are aipprehended to be 
one wif& iOfarist "whom they oontaia."} And vGhr^pry of Yalentia 
'deelfiied'that ^i&e e)eimeA|ks wev^ to be wosahipped with Ohidst, 
' A«d adds %hii)t ^ey who think this- worship does not at all bdiomg 
<to (tiie tB^eeifis^'in that hdretically opposethe .perpetual xastom 

* In Tb'l^i8B8t.1#^]9ui>;4S5v{S«bt.l,^f«i.»atfffii»,p.r69^^ 1747. 

f tt^Abt[^^!Bfaiid;,QOol. viii,.'el82. Tbxa. up. 46.$^ dol. 8. V(9net,, 1600. 
t De Eucbar. Lib;-^-^^JS9, p. 407. eul^^; (|uia' Apvi80/^^ 
Prag. 1721. 
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and sense of the Church.* This worship of the elements is a 

direct oonseqnence and development of the doctrine of the Real 

Presence. For, if the Real Presence were not there, then they 

admit ib&t, in the adoration of the Host, a fearful idolatry would 

ensne. Snch was the express admission of the Romish Bishop 

Fisher in his first book and second chapter against (Ecolampa- 

dins, and is thns also expressed by another Romanist, Coster : — 

*' If the body of Christ be not present in the Sacrament, then 

they are lefb in such an error and idolatry, as was never seen or 

heard ; for that of the heathens would be more tolerable, who 

worship a golden or silver statue for Gbd, or any other image, 

or even a red cloth, as the Laplanders are said to do, or living 

animals, as the Egyptians, than of those who worship a piece of 

bread." f K it be a fact, as declared by our Church as our belief, 

that the bread still remains bread, after consecration, and that no 

change takes place, then is such adoration rank idolatry, according 

to the faith of an Anglican, as Dr. Littledale professes to be. 

By the 28th Article it is stated that " the Sacrament of the 

Lord's Supper was not by Christ's ordinance lifted v{p or wor- 

shipped;*' and the following is the express declaration in the 

post-Communion of our Church Service : — " It is hereby declared 

that thereby (t.0., receiving the Sacramenfkneeling) no adoration 

is intended, or ought to be done, either unto the Sacramental 

Bread or Wine there bodily received, or unto any corporeal 

presence of Christ's natural Mesh and Blood. For the Sacramental 

Bread and Wine remain still in their very natural substance, and 

therefore may not be adored (for that were idolatry to be abhorred 

of all faithful Christians ;) and the natural Body and Blood of 

our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here." The language 

of our Church is plain and consistent, and leaves no doubt a£ 

to its meaning. Now let me add a few passages from Ritualistic 

text-books to show how these "Anglican Priests," who treat oui 

Articles and Services, and express declarations with contempt. Li 

* '* Qui censent nullo modo ad species ipsas earn venerationem pertinere, 
in 60 hseretice pugnare contra perpetuum musu et sensum ecclesiae.'' De 
Yeneratione Sacram. Commentar TheoL Tom. iv., p. 1362. Lut. Par 
16C9. And see De Eebus Fid. Contr. sect. 5, p. 83, col. 2. Lut Par., 1610. 

f Coster Enchiridion do Euchar. c, 8, s. 10., p. 308. Colon. Agrip., 1600* 
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" The Little Prayer-book " * the Sacrament is repeatedly called 
"the Holy Sacrifice," t "where thou art both Priest and 
Victim." J It is called " the Living Bread that came down from 
Heaven ; Hidden God and Savionr; Com of the Elect; Bread of 
Fatness ; and Boyal Dainties; Perpetual Sacrifice ; True Propitia' 
tionforihe Iming and the Dead; Most Wonderftd of all Miracles." H 
" At the Consecration adore your Qod and Saviour truly presentJ % 
"I adore Thee, Almighty God, and firmly believe that the 
Sacrifice at which I am going to assist is one with the Sacrifice 
offered by Joc us Christ upon the Gvoss." V This is plain language* 
Now apply the. folb wing : — 

*'At the words this is my Body, thjs is my Blood, yonmnsti 
believe that the Bread and-Wine becameJ^ reaZ Body 4md Blood 
with the soul <md Oodhead of Jesus Christ. Bow down yonr heart 
and body in deepest adoration^ when the. Priest says these awful 
words, and worship your Saviour then verily and indeed presen;k< 
on His Altar.**** 

And that we may make no mistake as to the time when this 
adoration is to be given, we read . in the '' Directorium Anglic 
canum,*'tt the following : — 

" After the words ' This is my Body which is given for you,* 
the ' Hostia ' should be placed on the Paten, and the Celebrant 
with his assistants, should reverently genuflex. Then rising, the 
Celebrant should at once elevate IT with the first finger and 
thumb of both hands for the wrorship of the faithful, while he is 
saying ' do this in Biomembrance of Me.' *' 
Then the Chalice is directed to be elevated in like manner. 

Dr. Littledale is at liberty to believe jugt as much or as little a 
he pleases ; but I fearlessly assert that it is the very height of 
inconsistency to put himself forward as a " Priest " of the Church 
of England while he upholds practices, and teaches what that 
Church forbids, and declares to be " idolatry to be abhorred of all 
&ithful Christians." However unscrupulous, however atrocious, 

• London. 1867. t Page 16-19, et passim. t Page 72. || Pages 22-28. 

§ Page 89. t Page 68. •• Page 8. 
ft Page 76, London, 1866, and p. 69 in the 1865 editioa 
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owever mfiianlj Dr. Littledale may represent the Reformers to 
have been, he cannot point to one single act in their lives so in- 
consistenty I wonld almost say dishonest, as the conduct of Ritual- 
ists in this respect. The Eelevation of the Host is especially a 
Popish practice. It involves the adoration of the elements, which 
is idolatry ; and these so-called Ritualists in adopting it in our 
Anglican Service, are acting the part of traitors in our camp. 



mvtu. 



''If the Eefonnation wu worth ettablishing it u worth maintaining." 

Bishop Baruhgton* 



I have now examined what Dr. Littledale janntingly designates 
" the ronnd dozen of ancient practibes called Pnseyite Innova- 
tions." He shields himself under the feeble evasion that the 
meaning of " Innovation — ^is the introducing of a new thing wn^ 
Tmown "before '^^ and as everyone of these '"round dozen" were 
notoriously Popish practices (except perhaps the division of the 
sexes) and in public use before the Beformation, it is, therefore < 
absurdly ridiculous, for so he argues, to call their re-adoption 
" Innovations." It is not that they are either Scriptural or Apos- 
tolic, but simply that they were in use, of course in the Roman 
Church, before the Reformation. If such a plea could be validly 
urged we might be called upon to adopt all the other Popish 
customs and superstitious forms of worship which were in 
like manner in use before the Reformation and abolished by our 
Reformei's ! A " new religion," he tells us, " before it can be 
accepted, is bound to prove itself by miracles, as the old one did." 
Apropos to miracles, I offer Dr. Littledale the adoption of the 
Roman Breviary ; he will there find wherewith to justify a leap at 
once into Popery on the score of miracles. But where and when 
were these miracles performed to establish Ritualistic practices ? 
To what religion do they belong ? Certainly not to the Anglican, 
to which he professes membership. It is true that the Popish 
doctrine of the Real Presence was sought to be enforced on the 
credulity of the people by the alleged miracle that the Host was 
once seen to emit blood while on the altar, and at another time 
to have attracted the worship of some animals. The Sign of the 
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Cross is said, even at the present day, to drive away the devil. 
Does Dr. Littledale propose to advance them as proofs of the 
divine origin of this and other Popish practices adopted by his 
sect ? The " Innovation," he tells ns, consisted in forbidding 
these practices ; indeed, the Reformation itself was " an Innova- 
tion on the very largest and most startling scale " — '' If no change 
in religion was justifiable then the reformers were wrong." But 
I maintain that there was no change in religion at the Eeforma- 
tion. The Supremacy of the Bishop of Bome was discarded, and 
certain corrupt practices were renounced, but the fadth as 
delivered to us by the Apostles remained the same unchanged. 
What then does Dr. Littledale mean by a new religion P The 
Church of England, as she now stands, professes to be a reformed 
Church. 1£ our English Reformers were wrong, let him say so 
plainly. It is manifestly unjust and inconsistent, to condemn the 
Reformers and the Reformation and still professedly to remain a 
member of the Reformed Church of England. If he really thinks 
that the Reformation introduced a new religion unattested by 
miracles why remain among us ? In imitation of his Popish 
brethren he taunts Protestants with the charge that there are 
" ninety sects which are represented in England." And does he 
not himself represent one of the ninety ? Thefe are, therefore, 
eighty-nine chances out of the " ninety " that he and his sect are 
in the wrong path. He is repudiated by members of his own 
Church as a schismatic and dissenter, and he is laughed at and 
ridiculed by Romanists, who tell him that he is only a layman, 
and cannot convey any graces by his boasted sacramental system 
and performances, and that his Mass imitations are palpable 
shams ! In my estimation there is litble to choose between the 
Ritualist and the Romanist ! Dr. Littledale ridicules the Ir- 
vingites and Plymouth Brethren as Protestant sectarians. They 
jEit least do not sail under false colours, and, as far as I can under- 
stand their systems, they do not teach actual heresies, though 
they disagree on Church Government. 

Exactly after the fashion of Romish writers. Dr. Littledale 
heaps unmeasured abuse on the Reformers ; commencing with 
Henry Vin.y who was a Romanist to the back-bone — ^though not 
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a Papist. He condemns Edward and Elizabeth and excuses 
Mary. He talks of " the new amd immoral creed of that young 
Tiger-cnb Edward VI. !"* 

Edward's " New and Immoral Creed ". What does he mean ? 
Is the Ninth Commandment expunged from is " Little Prayer 
Book" ? Edward's creed was exactly the same as that now 
•professed by Dr. Inttledale ; except perhaps King Edward con- 
sidered it a part of Ms creed to tell the truth and not to bear 
false witness against his neighbour. Gathering his calumnies 
from Dr. Lingard and Cobbett, he charges Edward and his 
adviser, Cranmer, and other reformers, with preparing a '' san- 
guinary code"—" the famous BsformaMo Legem^'^ under which 
" Edward's Council meant to begin burning Catholics as soon as 
they could and dared," but death cut his intention short ! In 
&ct he condemns the Protestant King for a supposed iwtewtwn^ and 
acquits the Bomanist Mary for the real act — ^whose burnings He 
designates as "the severer code of Tudor times;" but the 
intended code of Edward, which Strype by the way called " a 
very noble enterprise," Dr. Littledale calls a sanguinary code. 
He probably saw the accusation in the Bomish Dr. Lingard's His- 
tory and that fact was quite sufficient. So he calls it " sanguinary" ! 

Then we are told that Mary's victims were the " result of the 
barbarity of our laws ;" she, therefore, was personally innocent, 
and why not also Edward and Elizabeth P The sufferers under 
Mary" he says " happened to have the ill-luckto be worsted in the 
struggle." Their being burnt " was an unhappy blunder " and 
"a bad business." There was nothing cruel or bigoted about it. 
Oh dear no ! • But Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were mere 
" bigots " and persecutors themselves. They, of course, deserved 
all they suffered, though their burning was a blunder ! Forest 
he reminds us, was burnt alive under Henry's reign for denying 
the King's supremacy ; but Mary " honestly thought, and she had 

• If he had said " Tiger's-cub/* then the reference would have been to the 
father — ^just or unjust I will not wait to argue. To call Edward a " Tiger- 
cub *' is to transmit or impute to the offspring the supposed ferocity of the 
parent. In the present case the epithet is peculiarly inapplicable, but the 
animus is abundantly evident. 
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a great deal to make her tHink, that she was saving the Christian 
religion from a horde of licentious infidels /" And, after all, the 
list of Mary's bnmings only "amounted to 277," while the 
nnmber that '* died at Elizabeth's own hands," says the Doctor, 
" was at the lowest computation 817." But he forgets to remind 
us also (setting aside for the moment all the conspiracies to 
dethrone and murder Elizabeth) that Mary reigned scarcely five 
years, while Elizabeth reigned upwards of forty-four ! So that if 
the same rate of murder had been kept up Mary's victims would 
have been upwards of 2,500 to Elizabeth's 317.* Dr. Littledale is 
not ashamed to reproduce the exploded calumny dwelt on by Cob- 
bett and other kindred unscrupulous Popish advocates that those 
who "died atElizabeth's own hcmda died for clinging to the religion of 

* As an objection to the Kefprmation, with regard to persecutions, Dr 
Littledale points to the " massacre " during Edward's reign in Devonshire, 
under Lord Russell, of 4,000 ; and 5,000 men in Norfolk by the Earl of 
Warwick. He admits, however, that there was a semblance of a battle in 
each case. But, if we accept the force of the argument, what of Popery — the 
tuireformed Church ? In the first article of the third volume of the Politica 
Ecclesiasticaf/printed at Valentia in 1821, entitled El Fanatismo y la Religion, 
there is the following sunmiary of Popish murders, commencing from Pope 
Gregory VII. : — 

By his crusades against the Emperor ... ••• ••« ..« 300,000 

The victims during the great Eastern Schism ... 50,000 

The war of the Hussites, occasioned by the murder of John Huss 

and Jerome of Prague « ... 150,000 

The massacres of Merindol and Cabrieres, &c 18,000 

The executions by burning, &c,inthe various countries in Europe 

from Leo X. to Clement IX. ... .., ... "' ... 2,000,000 

The performances of the Inquisition 200,000 

In America, by the testimony of Las Casas 5,000,000 



The author makes the total, including items here omitted, ... 9,689,800 

And he has made no estimate of the results of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. And this is a statement published in an essentially Romish country 
and there is no reason for believing that the statement is in any degree more 
exaggerated than Dr. Littledale's random figures. If the religion of the 
Reformers was false because some thousands were slain, by far the greater 
number confessedly in rebellions, the rest for treasons, what of ihe unreformed 
religion when Romanists count their victims by millions for mere alleged 
heresy 
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their fathers "—for cBJises^^tmdoubtedly homid wp witJi reZi^w)n,thongh 
ostensibly classed with treason." Ostensibly classed with treason ! 
Is Dr. Littledale really serions when he tells ns treason and 
murder are justifiable on the score of religion, and that there 
exists a system which sanctions such means to attain an end 
that can possibly be called a religion ? Now, we have most un- 
impeachable and direct contradiction of the foul calumnies heaped 
on Elizabeth, and which are continually repeated by all Popery- 
loving divines notwithstanding the accessible evidence of their 
falsehood. At the latter end of Elizabeth's reign certain secular 
Bomish priests boldly came forward and charged the Jesuits with 
the naked falsehood of the accusations against Elizabeth, and then 
laid at the door of these foreign Jesuit emissaries of the Pope all 
the troubles of the country, and the consequences of the so-called 
" Penal Laws " that were enacted against the Romanists of those 
days. Priest Watson, in the year 1601, while Queen Elizabeth 
was yet alive, wrote " a Vindication of Qneen Elizabeth from the 
charge of unjust severity towards her Roman Catholic subjects 
by Roman Catholics themselves : being Important Considerations 
in the name of certain secular Priests ;" and, as the title proceeds 
<* which ought to move all true and sound Catholics, who are not 
wholly jesuitised, to acknowledge without equivocation, ambigui. 
ties, or shiftings, that the proceedings of her Majesty and of the 
State with them since the beginning of her Highness' reign have 
been both mild and merciful." The authenticity of this work 
has been fully established and admitted by Romanists themselves.* 
They declare that the conduct of the Romanists against the 
Queen was " by no way priestly but very irreligious y^\ and that prac- 
tices, under ^pretence of religion^ had been set on foot for the utter 
subversion of the Queen and of her kingdom. J He then quotes 
the words of another Romanist as follows : — " In the beginning 
of thy kingdom thou didst deal something more gently with 
Catholics : none were then urged by thee or pressed either to thy 
sect, or to the denial of their faith ; all things, indeed, did seem to 
to proceed in a far milder course — ^for whilst her Majesty and the 

* See Mendham*s Edition, with preface. London, 1831. 
t Page 87. } Page 88. 
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State dealt with Catholics, as you have heard (which was ftill 
eleven years, no one Catholic being called in question of his 
life for his conscience during that time) ; consider with us 
how some of our profession proceeded with them." They then 
show how three successive Popes excommunicated Elizabeth, and 
instigated her subjects to rebellion ; and absolved them from the 
oath of allegiance ; how the Pope sent emissaries to this country 
to create rebellion, how others were commissioned specially to 
murder the Queen; how the Pope and the King of Spain joined 
for the purpose of creating a rebellion, and even subsidised the 
rebels* " Who then," they exclaim, " gave the cause that you 
were troubled? When her Majesty used you kindly how 
treacherously was she dealt with by you ! Did not Pius V. prac- 
tise her Majesty's subversion : she (good lady) never dreaming of 
any such mischief ? Was not Rodolphi, a gentleman of Florence, 
sent hither by the Pope, under colour of merchandise, to solicit a 
rebellion ? Did not Pius V. move the King of Spain to join in 
this exploit, for the better securing of his own dominions in the 
Low Countries? Was not the Bull denounced against her 
Majesty, that carried so fair a preface of zeal and pastoral daty, 
devised purposely to further the intended rebellion for the 
depriving of her Majesty from her kingdom? Had not the 
Pope and King of Spain assigned the Duke of ^Norfolk to be 
the head of this rebellion? Did not the Pope give order to 
Bodolphi to take 150,000 crowns to set forward this attempt ? 
Was not some of that money sent to Scotland, and some 
delivered to the said dake ? Did not King Philip, at the Popp's 
instance, determine to send the Duke of Alva into England with 
all his forces in the Low Countries to assist the Duke of Nor- 
folk? Are all these things true, and were they not then in 
hand, whilst her Majesty dealt so mercifully with you ? How can 
you excuse these designments, so unchristia/n^ so v/n^mesth/, sotreor' 
cherous, a/tid therefore so imprince-lihe f "• 

I quite agree with Dr. Littledale that all these practices of the 
Priests were " undoubtedly bound up with (their) religion," but 
these secular priests class them under '* treasons," no matter 
what Dr. Littledale in his partial or superficial reading may say. 

* Page 48, as above. 
H 
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The priests inform ns that in consequence of these treasons the 
prisoners were put nnder restraint, '' htut none of them put to death 
upon that occasion^ the sword being dravm against such as had risen 
wp actually Mo openrehelMony^* and they justify all Elizabeth's acts 
as being what any other prince would do to protect his crown 
and person; and, jafter enumerating numerous other Popish 
plots and conspiracies, they say that the instigators " were justly 
reputed as traitors and were dealt with accordingly," " since we 
are sure (they add) that no King or Prince in Christendom would 
like or tolerate any such subjects within their dominions, if pos« 
sibly they could be rid of them.'** Again, they expressly say, 
with respect to " racks and torments," '* none were ever 
vexed that way simply for that he was either Priest or 
Catholic, but because they were suspected to have had their 
hands in some of the said most traitorous designments."t '* Some 
of us have said many a time, when we have read and heard 
speeches of her Majesty's supposed cruelty, Why, my Masters , 
what would you have her to do, being resolved as she is in matters 
of religion, except she should willingly cast ofiT the care, not only 
of her State and Kingdom, but of her life also and Princely esti- 
mation P Yea, there have been amongst us of our own calling, 
who have likewise said : That they themselves, knowing what 
they do know, how under pretence of religion the life of her 
Majesty and the subversion of the Kingdom is aimed at ; if they 
had been of Her Highness's Council they would have given their 
consent for the making of very strict and rigorous laws to the 
b^^r suppressing and preventing of all such Jesuitical and 
wicked designments.''^ And we have much more to the like 
effect. 

But why do I dwell on this subject P Simply because Dr. 
Littledale, following the cue of every modern Roman writer, in« 
veighs against Elizabeth from the &ct that she was instrumental in 
reforming our Church, and they are bold enough to assert that 
the unhappy victims of that reign suffered for their religion^ and 
that the charge of treason was a pretence — " ostensibly classed 
with treason," as he has it ; while " Mary's victims (they declare) 
were thA result of the barbarity of our laws." Our laws ! Tha 

• P. 53. ♦ P. 72. t P. 68. 
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1&W8 of Poperj he means, whicli condemned to the stake those 
who would not subscribe to that huge monstrosity Transvibstan- 
fiation, Joan Boucher, he tells us, was tried by Edward ''for a 
jpwely speeidaiwe theological crotchet *' — ^the denial that Christ was 
not truly incarnate of the Virgin. She was condemned under a 
Popish Act of Parliament (2 Henry lY., c 15). I do not say 
this in palliation : the act can in no way be justified in Edward 
or anyone else. But why has not Dr. Littledale some bowels of 
compassion for the murders of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
who, for refusing to acknowledge a purely speculative theological 
crotchet, not denying any Christian doctrine or admitting any 
heretical theory, were burnt alive P True, he reminds us of one 
single case where a fanatic, Flower, whose crime was wounding 
a priest " in the head with a sword as he was passing to com- 
municate the people,'* was therefore burnt by Mary, and he 
considers this a sufficient excuse for the punishment ; but he has 
not one word to say in justification of Elizabeth for enacting her 
so-called Penal Laws, and putting them in force when the provo- 
cation was treason and the compassing the throne and even the 
life of her Majesty ! So prejudiced are these Ritualistic gentle- 
men that they will even falsify history to shield their own 
heretical and schismatical proceedings. We can comprehend the 
motives of Romanists for perverting history ; but what motives 
can professed members of the Reformed Church of England have 
in following in their footsteps — to deride, degrade, and bring in 
disrepute the Church of the Reformation and the Reformers ? 
All this is to be comprehended on one theory only, and that is, 
that they are not what they profess to be, members of that 
Reformed Church, but Jesuits in disguise, which their actions 
reasonably lead us to believe them to be. 

<' Where doctrine is true it will not be overthrown by railing 
accusation against the teachers of it, nor even by an exposure of 
their infirmities or sins. The Reformation in England is founded 
upon doctrines which are true."* This simple truth is quite 
beyond Dr. Littledale's comprehension, and, therefore, taking 
example from Cobbett, Milner, et hoc gemUf he runs ftill tilt 
against all the ''lay and clerical*' Reformers without a single 

* Todd's Vindication of Cranmer. Preface, p. 14. London, 1826, 
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exceptioiL He declares them to be a " set of miscreants *' and 
'^ licentious infidels.*' Bishop Burnet and the Martyrologist 
Foze were two '^ mendacions and in£unous partisans ;" Cranmer 
a *' thief and a liar." He affects to have *^ no leisure to speak of 
the depth of infamy into which the wretched man (Cranmer) 
descended as the nnscmpulons tool of the tyrant Henry ;** and 
eznlts that his "wicked career was arrested by Divine vengeance," 
only the " burning was an unhappy blunder !"* " The Jacobins," 
he says, '* sinned deeply in cruelty and licentious foulness. But 
m aU these jpeculiarUies they were left far behind by the leaders of the 
Beformation,** '' Bobespierre, Danton, Marat, St. Just, Cuthon, 
and the like, the celebrities of the French Revolution, merit quite 
as much respect (in the eyes of Dr. Littledale) as Cranmer, 
Bidley, Latimer, Hooper, and others, of whom Ridley was perhaps, 
on the whole, the least disreputable of the Reformers in England." 
He gives in notes copious extracts from various writers, in sup- 
port, as pretended, of his charges, but which by no means carry 
out the gross exaggerations of his text. Among these he has the 
boldness to cite '' the miscreant" Latimer himself as a witness of 
the licentiousness of the Reformers, whereas Latimer was actually 
lamenting the miserable and degraded state to which Popery had 
reduced this country, and was, in fact, recording the depravity of 
the priests as well as people, and not that of the Reformers ; and 
Dr. Littledale winds up his indictment with a triumphant sneer : 
" So much for the Bible reading, joined in the encouraged per- 
usal in the churches of that magazine of lying bigotry * Foxe's 
Acts and Monuments,' which then was put on a practical level 
with the Scriptures!" Well done, Dr Littledale! Lying 
bigotry, licentious foulness, thief and liar, sacrilegious robbers, 
licentious infidels ! The usages of polite society precludes us 
la/ymen from using such language, but Dr. Littledale, a " priest," 
is of course a privileged man : he can with impunity indulge in 
the luxury of low abuse. "He," at least, does not appear to 

* It 18 remarkable at what different conclusions persons arrive in their esti* 
mation of character, though they profess to be actuated by the same motives. 
Dr. Hook, who is by no means Low Church, in his " Lives of the Arch, 
bishops," speaks of Cranmer as '' a man so good, so earnest, and upright," and 
that he " did not in the plenitude of his power forfeit his character as a 
hmnane man.*' Yol; ii., New Series, p. 244. London, 1868. 
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Iiave profited by his Bible reading, whatever were the fSsiilings or 
the Reformers in this respect. '' Lay and clerical miscreants,'* 
** mendacious/' " lying bigotry," " licentious foulness," " thief and 
liar !" Oh, fie, Dr. Littledale, fie ! You might have attained 
the enviable notoriety of being cited by Romanists as an authority 
just as the rough, coarse-tongued Cobbetthas been, and is now— 
pcur nohile fraiprwm — ^but for an unfortunate slip. All good and 
evil, in this degenerate world, is appreciated by comparison. 
Laws which Dr. Littledale very properly reprobates as cruel, the 
resxdt of the barbarity of the age, and relentlessly put in 
execution by Mary, were considered in those days just and neces- 
sary. So the actions and motives of the Reformers (presuming 
all be true as represented by Dr. Littledale in the plenitude of 
his charity for the " lay and clerical leaders of the Reformation ") 
must be judged also by the times and circumstances, their asso- 
ciates, and particularly their parentage ; and here, fortunately, 
the Doctor entirely relieves us from the necessity of entering into 
any elaborate apologies or explanations, for he gives it himself:— 
" A Church [i.e., of course the unreformed and Roman Church], 
which could produce in its highest lay and clerical ranks such a 
set of miscreants as the leading English and Scottish Reformers 
must have been in a perfectly rotten state, and as rotten as 
France was when the righteous judgment of the great revolution, 
fell upon it." What is the inference ? Bad as they are repre- 
sented to be, the Reformers could have been the only (compara- 
tively) honest men of the day, and even the best of our lay and 
clerical English and Scotch Reformers were a set of miscreants 
and the others generally "licentious infidels !" What must have 
been the moral and religious state of those who refused all re- 
formation, but remained in the " ancieijj; paths ?" To bring us 
back again to those pre- Reformation times is the longing aspira- 
tion of the Ritualistic divines of the present day ! And yet in 
acting the part of a literary scavenger, Dr. Littledale is most 
anxious that it ** should not be supposed that he was merely 
venting the bile of a violeut partizan " in collecting all the muck 
he can bring together against the Reformers. Dr. Littledale 
not a " violent partizan " indeed ! Where is the reverse of the 
medal P Has he nothing to say on the character of the Roman 
Priesthood? His invectives are wholly reserved for the Re* 
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formers without one single good word on their behalf; nor doea 
he allow any one of them one single redeeming qnality. Not 
only is he a partizan, but he is most blinded by prejudice. He 
is superficial and shallow, reproducing his slanders without any 
discretion. He is devoid of all charity, and is essentially a bigot. 
On the score of truth, Foxe and Burnet, he says, were '' menda- 
cious." Now let me take one of Dr. Littledale's accusations 
against Oranmer as a test of his love of truth. With reference 
to Cranmer's first marriage, he says :— 

<< Cranmer's first appearance is his detection, afber he had pri- 
vately married ' Black Joan,' the barmaid of a pot-house in 
Cambridge, at a time he was Fellow of Jesus College, and of 
course pledged to celibacy. He thus showed himself a Zior, by 
holding his fellowship under false pretences^ and a thief by 
cheating his lawful successor to the vacancy." 

Here are a series of perversions of well known facts. A 
^' Fellow " is not pledged to celibacy. He simply cannot retain 
his fellowship when married. Fellows are under no engagement 
not to marry. The marriage of '' Fellows " of colleges is a 
matter of continual occurrence at the present day. Cranmer 
married in 1525 a gentleman's daughter. His wife lodged and 
boarded with the hostess of the Dolphin Lm, to whom she was. 
related ; hence arose the malicious scandal. There is not the 
most distant trace of any impropriety in this marriage, but the 
malignity of the enemies of the B>eformation will invent any 
scandal. Cranmer at once gave up his fellowship on his mar* 
riage, and thereupon he was appointed Divinity reader in Buckingu 
ham College. If he had merited the appellations of Ziorand 
thief (which Dr. Littledale prints in italics, to give his slander 
more point), the college would scarcely have appointed Cranmer 
to such a post of honour in the University. His wife died in her 
first childbed, and thereupon the College did Cranmer the singular 
honour, as Fuller, in his "History of Cambridge " records, of 
once more choosing him (now a widower) Fellow, though this 
was contrary to the rules of the University. This compliment 
was paid to him as a recognition of his great merits , not likely 
to have been renewed had he been licur and thief. So much was 
Cranmer held in esteem at this very time, that when he was 
nominated to a Fellowship in Cardinal Wolsey's new foundatum 
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at Oxford, thongh the salary was much more considerable, and 
the road to preferment more accessible by the favour of that 
dignitary, he preferred a continnance with that foundation by whose 
members he had been so distingnished. Such being the facts of 
this little episode in Granmer's early life, I ask who is the Uar^ 
who is the thief? A man who filches the character of and defames 
another, and that a good holy man, who has long siuce gone to 
his rest, a martyr and witness of the truth, is worse than he who 
deliberately pick? another's pocket. He deos not pretend to be re^ 
ligious. A professed nmiister of the Gospel to call that singularly 
upright and conscientious man (but who, like all the sons of 
Adam, had his share of weaknesses and frailties), a thief and a 
licur on the faith of such a scandal must be himself devoid of all 
true religion, the essence of which is chariiy. 

His next charge is that Granmer '' married a second time, while 
a priest, contrary to the imiversal law of the whole Christian 
Church from the apostolic times downwards." 

Eeally Dr. Littledale is trifling with truth. Does he believe 
US to be as ignorant as himself? or, being instructed, does he 
attempt a wilful imposition ? The fifth Apostolic Canon says : — 
*' A bishop, priest, or deacon shall not put away his wife under 
pretence of religion. K he sends her away let him be separated 
from the communion, and if he persevere let him be deposed." 
The Council of Gangra (a.d. 380) decreed: — " K anyone thinks that 
a married priest cannot, because of his marriage, exercise his 
ministry, and abstains on that account from communion with the 
Church, let him be accursed." Qratian in his decretumi, in the 
56th Distinctum, c. 2, says that seven Popes from the year 411 to 
641 were sons of Priests. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, a.d, 350 ; 
Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, \.d., 372 ; and his brother Basil, the 
great Bishop of CsBsarea, A.D. 370 ; Gregory Nazianzum, Bishop 
of Constiantinople, a.d. 378, were all married men ; and Synosius, 
when he was made Bishop of Ptolemeus, in the fifth century, was 
also a married man. It was not until the year 1084 that the 
right of marriage was taken away from the priests in the 
Western Church, under Gregory VII.* But this was only a local 

* Polydore YergiL Be Remm Invent., lib. v., c. iv., p. 54. London, 
] 661. 
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discipline, and this is evident from an order issned by Innocent HI. 
at the Fonrth Lateran Conncil (a.d. 1215). TheFonrteenth Canon 
"Of the Incontinence of the Clergy," says: — "But those who, 
according to the custom of their country ^ have put away the marriage 
nnion, if they have fallen let them be punished more heavily, since U 
was m thefi/r power to use lawful marriage.*'^ The English clergy 
up to the eleventh century were generally married. There were 
monasteries specially for the married clergy. In the time of 
Crichley, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1413-1441, the clergy were 
married. Archbishop Wareham, the predecessor of Cranmer, 
was married. Erasmus in a letter to him refers to his wife and 
children.t It is also a well established fact that the office of suc- 
cessor of Patrick at Armagh went for 200 years, a.d. 926 to 1129> 
in one family. Now if Dr. Littledale makes such a positive 
assertion as he has done, in a notorious matter, and that asser- 
tion is positively false, what reliance can be placed in anything 
that he says ? In his extreme virulence (can I put it down to 
anything else ?) he has even reproduced the oft-repeated calumnies 
that Henry VIII. seduced Anne Boleyn's sister and his own 
mother-in-law ; and this is introduced for the express purpose of 
blackening Cranmer, who. Dr. Littledale suggests, was aware of 
these as facts, and that he was a party, therefore, to an incestuous 
intercourse. Dr. Southey in his " Book of the Church," in reply 
to these calumnies, refers to " the fiendish malignity with which 
Anne Boleyn's story has been blackened by the Romanists ; with 
characteristic effrontery they asserted that her mother and sister 
had been both mistresses of the king and that she was his own 
daughter."! The scandal has been often repeated and exposed 
as the inventions of the Jesuit Parsons or his compeers ;|| and it 
behoved Dr. Littledale to advance some more reliable proof than 
his bare repetition of the slander ; and Dr. Littledale — a pro- 
fessed minister of the Gospel — does not scruple to stoop so low as 
to pick up the offal of Jesuit malignity if he can thereby obtain a 
passing triumph over the Reformers. And, lastly, Dr. Littledale, 

* Lab. et Coss. Concil., torn zi, col 168. Paris 1671. 
f Quoted by Dr. Hook. ** Lives of the Archbishops," yolume vLp p. dl8 
London, 1868. 
t Pages 37-38. London. 8th edition. 
II See " Todd's Vindication of Cranmer," pp. 82-37. London, 1828. 
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in the plenitude of his charity, declares that Cranmer died " never 
once repenting of any of his abominable crimes " — " he died 
absolutely impenitent for these and other crimes, and went thus 
to his ovni place !" Of course he does not mean to heaven ! How 
does Dr. Littledaledare to ait in judgment on this great and good 

, man, and thus consign him to eternal damnation ? When 
Cranmer was accused of having formerly held Popish view's of 
the Sacrament he humbly and meekly replied that, as it pleased 

. Qod to show him by His Word a more perfect knowledge of His 
Son, Jesus Christ, by little and little he put away his former 
ignorance ; and added — '* As God in His mercy gave me light, so, 
^trough His grace, I opened my eyes to receive it, and did not 
wilfully repugn unto God and remain in darkness. And I trust 
in God's mercy and pardon for my former errors, because I erred 
but of frailness and ignorance."* And this is the lying mis- 
creant and unrepentant sinner who has ''gone to his own place," 
— ^provided for him by Dr. Littledale ! The calumnies heaped 
one upon another by this Christian minister have been for the 
most part most satisfactorily refuted ; and Dr. Littledale cannot 
be ignorant of the Rev. H. J. Todd's " Vindication of Cranmer," 
to which I must refer the reader. The want of charity — ^if not 
of truth also— displayed by Dr. Littledale in this part of his 
history is more revolting than all Cobbett's invectives and 
vituperative language. Cobbett did not pretend to religion. He 
was an admirer of the infidel Tom Paine. But Dr. Littledale 
does profess to be at least a minister of the Gospel, and on all 
occasions parades his title of " Priest of the English Church," 
and thus trades on the respectability of his position m the 
Church. 

I do not pretend to hold Cranmer up as a pattern of purity 
and holiness: it is not necessary to our cause that I should 
do so. : — 

'* The Beformation builds on a rock, removing the hay and 
stubble, the perishing materials heaped on it by Popes, to secure 
our Church a firm establishment on Christ the foundation. 
Cranmer we look upon but as an instrument used by God to 
clear away the rubbish, and whatever his personal frailties or 

* Qnoted by Todd in his " Vindication of Cranmer," p. IS. 1826. 

1 
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infirmities may have been (for Christ has appointed men, not 
angels, for the work of his ministry here,) the doctrines of the 
Gospel by him restored are not the less pnre, nor the corruptions 
he pointed out less abominable ; and the better nse we make of 
that blessing which he, by his labonr among ns, procured for us, 
we shall esteem him the more highly in love for his work's sake, 
whatever his faults were in other respects." * 

Subnet, the industrious, great, and learned divine, was Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, Chaplain of the 
King, and Preacher at the Bolls, and afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury. Both Houses of Parliament paid him the high com- 
pliment of passing a vote of thanks for his work on the Beforma- 
tion, and nrged him to continue his labours. This is the man 
Dr. Littledale presumes to call a mendacious — that is, a lying, 
partisan. I should be much surprised if the Doctor's literary 
labours ever obtained for him a notoriety beyond that awarded 
to the notorious Cobbett, whose genius for invective seems to lie 
in the same direction, and used with the same object, namely, to 
vilify the Beformers and Beformation. During Burnet's life- 
time some of his errors were pointed out to him ; accordingly, in 
the preface of the third volume, in a candid manner, he acknow- 
ledged his obligations to those who had civilly and -dispassionately 
supplied him with corrections. This does not bespeak a lying 
propensity. " These corrections (he said) I publish, being 
neither ashamed to confess my faults, nor unwilling to acknow- 
ledge from what hand I received better information. My design 
in writing is to discover truth, and to deliver it down to the next 
age ; so I should consider it a mean and criminal piece -of vanity 
to suppress this discovery of my errors, and though the number 
and consequence of them had been greater than it is, I should 
rather have submitted to a much severer penance, than have left 
the world in the mistakes I had led them into." f This is not 
the language of a " mendacious partisan." Dr. Littledale, " Gk> 
thou and do likewise !" As to the " History of his own Times," 
some of Burnet's statements have been called in question, but as 

• Ridley's «' Review of Phillips* * Life of Cardinal Pole,' " quoted by Todd, 
8f above p. ziii 

f The preface to Nare's edition, vol. i, p. 8. London, 1880* 
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now appearJ3 without foundation ; and accordingly, numerous 
suppressed passages have been restored in the recent Clarendon 
Press edition. To suppose an historian to be throughout accu- 
rate in all his statements is unreasonable ; but, being a Beformer 
is quite sufficient, in Dr. Littledale's estimation, to stamp him as 
a mendacious partisan. 

And for the same reason was John Foxb also a liar. 
His " Acts and Monuments" Dr. Littledale calls '* that magazine 
of lying bigotry, a work which no educated man living, possessed 
of any self-respect, or honesty, does otherwise than repudiate 
with contempt and ayersion." 

Foxe was chosen Fellow of Magdalen College in 1543, but 
was expelled in 1545 for adopting the principles of the 
Reformation. He went abroad, and returned on the accession ot 
Queen Elizabeth, and became Prebend of Salisbury in 1563. He 
refused further preferment, owing to his having some scruples 
about ceremonies. He was at least sincere. He died in 1587. 
He first published his *' Acts and Monuments " at Strasburg, in 
1554 ; so that he was a living witness of the principal acts he 
describes. It is this work that has ever been the " red rag " 
to the rabbid Anti-Reformers. Modem Ritualists look upon it 
as '' the devil's book ;" you can detect them at once by the bare 
mention of it, but if you ask any of them wherein Foxe has lied 
they cannot tell. 

With a knowledge of these accusations against '' Foxe's Book 
of Martyrs ** we have the unbiassed and bold testimony of two 
learned divines, Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., (the father of 
the poet), and the historian Soames, Chancellor of St, Paul's. 
Soames' testimony is as follows : — 

'* Invariablo accuracy is not to be expected in any historical 
work of such extent ; but it may be truly said of England's vene- 
rable martyrologist, iJiat his relations are more than ordinarily 
worthy of reliance. His principal object being, indeed, to leave 
behind him a vast mass of authentic information relating to those 
miserable times which it had been his lot to witness, he printed a 
vast mass of original letters, records of judicial processes, and 
other documentary evidence. The result of this judicious policy 
was a work which has highly gratified the friends of Protestantism, 
and successfully defied its enemies. Numerous attacks have been 
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lerolled at the honest chronicler of Bonush intolerance, bni 
they have ever fallen harmless from the assailant's hands."* 

Dr. Words worth, in his preface to his " Ecclesiastical Biography,' 
admits the extent to which he is indebted to Foxe*s labours, but 
he assures the reader, that in his researches, which it had been 
his duty to make among ancient registers, and other records, the 
accuracy of Foxe, in such as he had applied to his purpose, was 
indisputable. And he then expresses himself in the following man- 
ner:— 

'* I am well aware that by the extent to which I have availed 
myself of Foxe's ' Acts and Monuments ' I fall within the sphere 
of such censures as that of Dr. John Milner, in which he speaks 
of *the frequent publication of John Foxe's lying Book of 
Martyrs, with prints of men, women, and children, expiring in 
flames • the nonsense, inconsistency, and falsehood of which,' he 
says, ' he had in part exposed in his ' Letters to a Prebendary.' 
I am not ignorant ^f what has been said also by Dr. Milner's 
predecessors on the same argument, by Harpsfield, Parsons, and 
others* Bui these vrriUngs ha/oe not proved^ cmd it never vnU he 
jproved, tJiat John Foxe is not one of the most fcdthfid and authentic 
of all historkms. We know too much of the strength of Foxe's 
book, and the weakness of those of his adversaries, to b(9 farther 
moved by Dr. Milner's censures tha/n to charge them with falsehood^ 
All the many researches and discoveries of later times, in regard 
to historical documents, have only contributed to place the 
general fidelity and truth of Foxe's melancholy narrative on a 
rock which cannot be broken." 

Before Dr. Littledale had called John Foxe a '^ mendacious 
partisan," (but whom Todd in his ** Vindication of Cranmer " 
called '' the accurate Foxe,") f he should have established his 
own reputation for veracity by advancing proofs^ and not rely 
on second hand assertions from his Papist compeers and 
the hired Cobbett. The opportunity of indulging in his choice 
volcabulary was too great. He thought he could go on with im« 
puniiy, since the great William Cobbett has shown him the 
example, for the rough-tongued William Cobbett must be added 
to the list of Foxe's detractors. 

^ Soamei' " History of the Eeformation," vol. iv.,p. 721. London, 1826. 

t London, 1826, p. 7. 
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I have taken ih© above oases as samples of Dr. LittiedaJe's 
style, to do more at present would involve writing a volume, for 
every single charge is either erroneous or exaggerated; but I can- 
not pass over Dr. Littledale's estimation of the greatest man in 
Europe of his day. Apropos to nothing connected with his subject, 
he declares that the late Lord Palmerston was " a firivolous old 
heathen.*' Every acfc of that great statesman, even the most 
private, was known to all. What would be the case with many 
of us-^I will not include Dr. Littledale, for he, of course, is im- 
maculate-— were all our acts public property ? But what would 
Dr. Idttledale say if he were called '' a frivolous, foppish old 
Pagan P " Pagan, for worshipping as his god a piece of conse- 
crated bread, frivolous and foppish in the cut of his heathen 
garments, blasphemously called *' Sacred Vestments ! " And let 
my readers judge of the Mvolity and foppery of these Ritualistic 
divines from the few examples I have already given from their 
own ** Book of Ceremonies." Is there no frivolous foppery in 
looking afber the *' graceful " fit of an ecclesiastical garment— the 
" sitting with becoming drapery about the wearer's person ; " 
'' in studying the most beautiful combinations of folds ;" '* and 
surpassing effect of embroideries and handsome appearance ; " 
in *' taiBsals added as well for weight as for ornament,'^ and '' as a 
decoration P " These are only a few of the expressions in the 
Chapter on Vestments in the " Dvrectorvum Angliccmum .' " Is 
there no Paganism in worshipping God's creatures P Lord, 
Palmerston a frivolous old heathen, indeed! What are these 
Ritualistic Priests with their " pernicious nonsense P " 

Dr. Littledale has, as I said, brought a series of accusations 
against the Reformers, supplemented by elaborate notes ; but 
garbled and partial as most of them are, they do not justify the 
abusive language of his text. To reply to the charges satisfac- 
torily would require an elaborate treatise far beyond the preten- 
tion of these papers ; and, indeed, I do not see the force of the 
argument even if the accusations were true. Suppose Cranmer 
was a " liar and a thief," does that make the elevation and adora- 
tion of the Host less idolatrous P Suppose Somerset was a 
''sacrilegious robber," does that make vestments, incense, altar 
lights, images, <&c., acceptable to God P Suppose Edward VL 
was a little '' tiger-cub," does that sanctify the custom of praying 
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for the dead or any other Popish doctrine ? And suppose Henry 
YIII. was a ''lascivious tyrant," does that make the abodes ofmonks 
and nnns sancturies of purity — does that justify priest^rule and 
priest-craft, and priestly usurpation ? Suppose Burnet and Foxe 
were *' mendacious partisans," does that justify Dr. Littledale in 
falsifying history P But bad as the Reformers are represented by 
Dr. Littledale to have been, what was the state of the society 
from whence they emerged P Let me in turn add the testimonies 
of Romanists themselves against their own un-reformed Church 
generally, and of their clergy in particular, of that period, which 
are given in i^ill in the fpurteenth volume of the Jesuits 
LabbsBus and Cossarte's edition of the Councils. Cardinal 
LaurencQ (St. Anastasia) declared that the German 
heresy (Lutheranism) "had derived no little advantage 
partly from the abandoned morals and lives of the clergy; 
partly from the no longer to be concealed abase of the sacred 
ordinances and the ecclesiastical constitutions " (col. 414). This 
was in the year 1524. One of the express objects of the Council 
of Trent was declared to be " the reformation of the clergy " (cdl. 
733). Cornelius, Bishop of Bitonto, in his speech delivered 
before the assembled doctors of the Trent Council (year 1545, 
col. 992) exclaimed : " With what monsters of baseness, with what 
a heap of filth, with what pestilence are not both the priests and 
the people corrupted in the holy Church of God ! I place my 
case in your hands, fathers ! Begin with the Sanctuary of 
God, and see if any modesty, any shame, any hope, or reasonable 
expectation remains of good living ; if there be not unrestrained 
and unconquerable lust, a singular audacity, and incredible 

wickedness Also, whilst virtue and learning are 

neglected by those whom we ought to follow as living and 
breathing laws, vice and ignorance are raised in their stead to the 
highest honours, and it has at length been brought to pass that 
edification has made place for destruction, example for scandal, 
morals for corruption, the observance of the law for its contempt 
strictness fot laxity, mercy for impurity, piety for hypocrisy and 
smoke ; preaching for contention and pride and for the vilest 
gain ; and, to sum all in one sentence which it is grievous to 
utter, the odour of life for the odour of death." Peter Danesius 
also bore witness to the fact that ''almost all the evils of the 
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Chnrch arose from the depravity of the ministers." Friar George 
of St. James spoke of the '^ infidel prelates " in the Church (coL 
1047). He declared that *' rich benefices were bestowed on the 
unworthy aud unlearned, on pupils, and even on boys ; " that 
the clergy and the rulers worshipped the golden calves.*' 
Friar Henry of St. Jerome accused the priesthood of *' gluttony, 
ambition, and avarice " (a.d. 1562, col. 1388). Again, take the 
estimate given by Francis Anthony Faganus of the face *' of the 
Holy Roman [and unreformed] Church." After attributing all 
the evils to a corrupt clergy, he thus sums up the result: — 

*' 1 say nothing of publio adulteries, rapes, and robberies ; I 
pass over the great effusion of Christian blood, unlawful exac- 
tions, impositions gratuitously accumulated, and, from whatever 
cause they were introduced, persevered in without cause, and 
innumerable oppressions of this kind* I pass over the proud 
pomps of clothing, extraordinary expenses beyond the require^ 
ments of the rank in life, drunkenness, surfeits, and the inordinate 
filthiness of luxury such as never took place before ; woman-kind 
was never less modest and bashful, young men were never more 
unbridled and undisciplined, the old were never more irreligious 
and foolish ; in fact, never was there in all persons less fear of 
God, honour, virtue, and modesty, and never more carnal licen- 
tiousness, abuse, and irregularity;" And so he proceeds, laying 
all these ills at the door of the clergy. 

Mezerai, in his *' Chronological Abridgment of the Sixteenth 
Century," the period selected by Dr. Littledale for admiration, 
gives the foUowinjg picture of the Soman clergy — : 

"The disorders and vices of the clergy reached the highest point 
and became so public as to render them the objects oi the hatred 

and contempt of the people The churches were 

without pastors, the monasteries without monks, the regular 
clergy without discipline, the churches and holy houses in ruins 
and changed into the dens of robbers. The bishops fled from 
their dioceses as though they were frightful solitudes. The 
amusements of Paris and the occupations of the Court were their 
usual occupations." 

These were the halcyon pre-Reformation days so lamented by 
our virtuous and ardent Ritualistic clergy; for everything savour- 
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ing of Beformation and Protestantism thej abhor as tho devil is 
supposed to hate holy water, and they take every oocasion to ex- 
press such aversion. Is it the religion or the morality of the pre- 
Beformation period that they so mnch admire P I quote the 
above passages simply because Dr. Littledale, in order to bring 
the Reformers and Reformation into disrepute, has cited some 
authorities to the effect that the '' Grospellers " were a lawless 
and immoral set. Is it within the rules of nature that such seed 
as above described should bring forth, all of a sudden, good fruit? 
" Revolutions (Dr. Littledale reminds us) are not effected with 
rose water," and it is not to ))e expected that such a reformation 
as that of the sixteentb century — one which he admits to have 
been of the very greatest magnitude — could have been effected 
just as if men were stepping out of old garments into new. 

I maintain that it is manifestly unjust and unfair, if not 
downright dishonest, for a professed minister of the Reformed 
Church of England, to string together a series of libels against 
our first Reformers, some more or less true, some false, some 
grossly exaggerated, with the sole apparent object of bringing the 
Reformation itself into disrepute, while he totally hides from 
view the acknowledged hideous deformities of the Roman and the 
nn-refonned Anglican Church and their members from their 
popes and bishops downwards. If Dr. Littledale is such an 
admirer of pre-Reformation times, doctrines, and practices, and 
their meretricious, sensuous trappings and exhibitions, why does 
he not at once join the kindred spirits of the Church of Rome, 
where he can enjoy his erratic propensities without restriction, 
rather than outrage all our feelings as churchiAen, and common 
decency by forcing upon us his Popish practices. He is one of 
the evil spirits sowing discord and schisms amongst us. He 
deliberately tells us that he does not mean to be quiet, he does 
not mean to secede, and will not be put down. The only course 
left is — until Legislation will legalise a forcible ejection of this 
foreign element — ^to hold such men up to the reprobation and 
contempt of every honest member of our Reformed Church. 

The delinquencies, in a theological point of view, which Dr. 
Littledale lays at the door of the Reformers are: — 

1. That '* they burnt and ruined the churches that their fore- 
fathers buUt." 
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2. They *' tamed chalices into drinking cnps, altar stones into 
pavements, chnrch vestments into counterpanes, fonts into dog- 
troughs, and the like." 

3. They "stopped the daily service of prayer and praise 
throughout England except in some of the cathedrals." 

4f. They " invented the pew system to deprive the poor of their 
rightful place in church, and sold the Gospel, like gas, at so 
much per foot," 

It is a mockery to give the poor high ritualistic services; they 
cannot understand them, and, as a fact, so far as my experience 
goes, the pew-less churches are not frequented by the poor. 

6. They " sold the Sacraments." 

What does he mean ? We acknowledge but two — ^Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper — and no fees are exacted for these ; but what 
about Masses for the Dead ? 

6* They " made plurality and non-residence the rule through- 
out England instead of the exception." 

One word on this. The evil was so great up to the time of 
Henry VIII., the Pope having appointed non-resident foreign 
priests to seven or eight livings at a time, and many priests hav- 
ing earned on secular employments, that an Act was passed pro- 
hibiting the Pope £rom appointing to livings, and also prohibiting 
pluralities and non-resident priests. In this the Reformers are 
not to be blamed, except that they did not carry out their refor- 
mation far enough. It is too much to expect a reformation to be 
at once perfect, especially when the material was a grossly 
corrupt priesthood. 

7. " The ruin of a hundred grammar schools along with the 
monasteries." 

This reformation was carried out in essentially Bomish times, 
but Edward VI. did not destroy, but re-established grammar 
schools. 

8. " Poverty was for the first time in English history made a 
crime." 

This statement is so absurd that it needs no comment. But 
perhaps Dr. Littledale is lamenting the suppression of m&nMoami 
friars. 

9. " Edigion, for the first time in Christian history, was made 

E 
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cold, bare, sordid, and dismal, instead of being bright, lovely, and 
cheerful" — ^that is, the ca/mal was turned into a spvntual worship. 
Dr. Littledale's school prefers the carnal and sensuoxis services of 
Brome. 

To make up the " round dozen ** he sneeringly " sets before 
us (further) innovations of the pious Reformers." — '^ They are," 
he says, " exactly three : — 1. The circulation of the Bible. 2. 
The restoration of the cup to the laity in the Holy Communion; 
and 3. The establishment of the service in English." 

I. — The " mere reading of the Bible (he adds) without any follow- 
ing of the Bible Spirit is not of much use. To me it seems like 
repeating the receipt in a cookery-book to a starving beggar, 
instead of giving him something to eat." We arp quite agreed 
on this, but what has that to do with the E/cformers and Beforroa- 
tion, who gave us the Bible in the vulgar tongue, so that the 
people could at least understand it ? But it appears to me^ on 
reading Dr. Littledale's lecture, that Ms Bible reading"^has been 
to little purpose, for he seems to have ignored its existence 
altogether. At any rate, the ninth commandment seems to have 
been erased, and the word " Charity " expunged from his copy of 
it. As to his simile of ** the cookery-book to a starving beggar,'* 
what more appropriate representation of the Ritualistic services ! 
Church of the poor indeed ! How can the poor be instructed in 
the Gospel of Christ by their intoning, chantings, and bowings, 
their typical symbols of vestments and incense, and such like 
"pernicious nonsense?" This gratuitous reference to the Bible 
is characteristic of the advocates of Popery. They attribute aJl 
the alleged ill results of the Reformation to Bible reading. "So 
much (he says) for the Bible reading," as if " bible reading " 
was the natural cause of all disorders and sacrileges. 

n. — ^As to " the restoration of the cup," he " heli&ues that to be 
most right and fitting ; but (he adds) there is an old and homely 
proverb that * half a loaf is better than no bread ' — in truth, in* 
stead of saying that the Reformers gave back the cup, we ought 
to say that they took away the bread." If we believe Dr. 
Littledale's theory, Tie would take away the bread altogether, and 
proposes to give flesh instead. 

in. — True, he tells us that " in the dark days of Latin prayers 
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the clmrclies were open every day and all day, and there were no 
pews." But is not praying in Latin like " repeating the receipts 
in a cookery-book to a starving beggar instead of giving him 
something to eat ?" No doubt Dr. Littledale would like to rein- 
troduce that custom also. And the performers do not fail to 
imitate the Latin priests in their services. It would be some- 
thing mysterious to the poor of whom he speaks so much. 

Dr. Littledale, it will be seen, omits the first " round dozen" of 
innovations, from " Prayers for the dead " to the " Elevation of the 
Host," which the Reformers so sacrilegiously expelled from the 
sanctuary, and which our modern Ritualists have restored ! 
But, as I said before, he is very partial in his appreciation and 
enumeration of the benefits and blessings conferred by the 
Reformers. He takes the gloomy side of the subject. I will, in 
conclusion, enumerate a few of the civilising and beneficial effects 
omitted to be noticed by him. It will be seen that the Refor- 
mation principally affected the priestly despotisilL under which 
this country groaned, and under which yoke Dr. Littledale 
would fain subject us again if he had his way. 

1. The Reformation abolished the Papal Supremacy in this 
countrjr, and our monarchs now can reign without fear of being 
deposed by the mandate of the Pope,* and in this a great deal 
more was included than the mere words import. 

2. Its abolition delivered us from the dread of Papal interdicts, 
in pre-Reformation days a matter of awful importance. 

3. It delivered us also from the fear of Papal excomunications. 

4. It relieved England from being engaged in wars to support 
the dignity of the so-called Holy See. 

5. It deprived the Pope of the right of presenting to Church 
livings, which was his monopoly in pre-Reformation days. 

* The following are the sovereigns and princes who have been deposed by 
the Pope : — Chiderick, King of France ; Henry IV., Emperor of Germany ; 
Philip, King of France ; William, King of Sicily ; Philip, Emperor of Ger- 
many ; Philip IL ; John, King of England ; Manfred, King of Sicily ; Charles, 
King of Sicily ; Peter, King of Arragon ; PhiUp the Fair, King of France 
Henry V., Emperor of Germany ; Ludovick and Wenceslaus, Emperors of 
Germany; Henry VIII., King, and Elizabeth, Queen of England, which 
brings us up to the Keformation. 
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6. It eztmgtdshed the right claimed by the Pope to heelt 
appeals in Judicial cases* 

7. It saved England all the money which wonld otherwise 
have been sent out of the kingdom for first fruits, tenths, Peter'a 
pence, &c«, &c. 

8. It saved England the expense of dispensations and indnl- 
gences. 

9. It saved England the expenses of relics and other consecra- 
ted articles that used to be imported over from Borne, and also 
the expense of other impositions and exactions of foreign 
monks. 

10. It saved the country all the money and time which would 
otherwise have been expended in pilgrimages to Bome. 

11. It saved this country from a variety of other pecnniarj 
impositions summarised in the following passage in the preambld 
of the Act of Parliament 23 Henry VIII., c. xxi., derived firom 
" pensions, causes, procurations, suits for provisions, and expedi- 
tions of bulls; for archbishopricks, and bishopricks, and for 
delegacies, and the receipts in causes of contentions and appeaU, 
jurisdictions, absolutions, and infinite sorts of bulls, brieves, and 
instruments of sundry natures, names, and kinds, to the great 
decay and impoverishment of the kingdom." 

II. — The Reformation swept away the Monasteries with the 
locusts of mendicant friars from our land: — 

1. Which deprived the country of the labour of a great number 
of otherwise useful hands. 

2. Monastic institutions consumed a large portion of the 
national wealth without creating any. 

3. They were productive of poverty and wretchedness among 
the lower orders of society ; concentrating wealth in their insti- 
tutions, and by extorting money from the weak and dying. 

4. Monastic institutions were the principal means of supporting 
and extending the dominion of the Pope. 

5. The efiect of monastic institutions was to foster vice and 
immorality of the grossest kind sanctified under the veil of 
religion. 

III. — The Reformation has ; — 

1. Subverted the usurpation of the clergy, and diminished 
their wealth and their numbers. 



2* It abolished the celibaqy of the dlergj, and the ooBsequent 
evils resulting from forced celibacy. 

8. It rendered the propertij of the olergj liable to be taxed by 
the civil power. 

4 It rendered the olergj snbject to the jnrisdiotion <rf the 
eiyil courts. 

5. It excluded the clergy from holding offices in the State. 

6. It reduced the power and jurisdiction of the bishops, and 
other ecclesiastical courts. 

7. It abolished the right of sanctuary to any cut-throat vaga- 
bonds who placed themselves under the roof of a church. 

lY.— The Reformation relieved this country of a corrupt and 
superstitious system of worship, which tended to debase and 
enslave the mind.. 

It suppressed : — 

1. The profitable &ble of purgatory— « superstitious error — 
and its consequences — ^Indulgences, Masses for' the Dead, and 
other prolific sources of wealth, which filled the coffers of the 
Church. 

2. The superstitious reliance on the intercession and merits of 
the departed faithful caUed '' Saints." 

8. It broke.the fictitious bank called *^ Treasure of the Church," 
consisting of imaginary superabundant merits of the departed, 
and dispelled the vain belief that the living could be relieved 
thereby. 

4. It supplanted from her imaginary pedestal a goddess whom 
they represented as sharing the throne of heaven with the 
Almighty ; one who could command the Divine Son ! 

5. It suppressed the dangerous and delusive belief that a sinfal 
mortal, who calls himself a '* Priest," can judicially absolve a 
fellow man from his mortal sins, and thus to arrogate one of the 
great attributes of the Divinity — ^the forgiveness of sins. N.B. 
Dr. Littledale and his school will never forgive the Reformers 
for having dispelled this delusive and wickedly arrogant assump- 
tion of the Priesthood. 

6. It abolished the belief that a poor, miserable mortal, 
presumptuously styling himself Thb Yicab of Christ, can an- 
ticipate the decrees of the Most High, by declaring that any fellow 
mortal is absolutely worthy of, and actually ocgaying, as a saint 
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in heaveQ, the beatific yision, and tliat snch can from tbence hear 
and perceive our verbal and mental prayers. 

7. The Eeformation has, thank God ! swept away the dangerous 
and degrading system of Compulsory Secret Confession to a 
Priest. 

8. It swept away the idols of wood and stone, and so-called 
miracle-working images and pictures, which obtained for the 
pre-Reformed Church the appropriate designation of Baptised 
Heathenism. 

9. It has done away with all penances for mortal sins supposed 
to be forgiven by the Priest in that so-called sacrament, and also 
all commutation of penances and compulsory pharasaical fasts, 
the observance -of saints' days, and innumerable festivals of the 
church. ^ 

10. It cast to the bats and moles aU pretended holy relics, and 
other consecrated toys, beads, rosaries, hallowed candles, cruci- 
fixes, and no end of holy knick-knacks, and exposed the alleged 
miraculous cures, and holy wells, and such like priestly imposi- 
tions and " pious frauds." 

11. It swept away that huge monstrocity — TrcmsiibstcmtiaMonr-^ 

otherwise the "real objective presence," 

" Which profanes the soul and parodies our God." 

And with it, the Reformers swept away " altars," and the 
" pernicious nonsense " of bowings and genuflexions, vestments, 
incense, altar lights, processions, and all other the pride, pomp, 
and vanities of their religious ceremonies. 

Y. — ^And, lastly, the Reformation : — 

1. Has invigorated the mind and national character of English- 
men. 

2. And confirmed to us our civil and religious liberties. * 
Such, then, are some of the results of our Great aot) Q-loeious 

Reeormation ! — a Reformation which has relieved us from an 
intolerable system of Priest-rule, and Priest-craft, and spiritual 
slavery, despotism, and degradation! If the leaders of this 
Reformation were really ** deeply imbued with impiety and 
licentious foulness," ** mendacious partisans," and " wretched 
unscrupulous tools " of reigning " tyrants " — as represented by 

• I have availed myself here of Gilbart's admirable little pamphlet, " The 
Social Effects of the Beformation.'' 
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Dr. Littledale in his lecture — ^wliat mnst liave been the state of 
the xinreformed Church ? Dr. Littledale has himself, unwittingly 
(as I have shown) answered the question ; but it is passing 
strange that such worthless, wicked vagabonds, should have 
taken so much trouble, and suffered so much persecution, as did 
our first English Reformers, to suppress so much acknowledged 
vice and superstition, the continuance of which would have en- 
riched them and pampered their supposed vices. But it is to 
bring us back to that degradation, and superstition, and re- 
impose on us a servile dependence on a corrupt and crafty 
Priesthood, whose days of wicked and tyrannical rule were 
(according to Dr. Littledale and his school) cut short, that these 
Ritualistic Divines are labouring. It was for the freedom we 
now enjoy that our martyrs shed their blood. Now that we have 
gained that liberty at so great a sacrifice, let us with boldness, 
but with humiUty :— 

" Stand Fast in the Libeett wherewith Christ hath made 
us Free, and be not again entangled with the tokb of 
Bondage." OalaUoms v. 1. 

"K the Reformation was worth establishing, it is worth 
maintaining." Bishop Barrmgton, 

Our Protestant Constitution is the precious inheritance we 
have received from the hands of our Martyred Reformers, "under 
which we have enjoyed more liberty, we have enjoyed more 
glory, we possess more character and power, than has hitherto 
fallen to the lot of any other country oa the globe." 

Sir Bdb&rt Feel, 9th May, 1817. 



APPENDIX. 



PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 



Mr. J. C. S. KrcBnig, Secretary of tiie Hebrew Cliristian 

Alliance, wrote to the editor of the BocJc the following letter : — 

Sir, — ^In your impression of Tuesday, November 17th, the 
following statement occurs in the article headed, " A Layman's 
Answer to Dr. Littledale on Innovations. — No. 3 : " — ** I applied 
to the principal Rabbi in London for information on the subject, 
and he replied that Jews do not pray for the dead ; that in their 
service there are no prayers for the dead." I beg to state, in the 
name of the Hebrew Christian Alliance, that the assertion said 
to be made by the principal Rabbi in London, that the Jews have 
no prayers in their service for the dead, is fully contradicted by 
the quotations made from the Jewish Prayer Book which I here 
annex. 

Dr. Littledale, however, has very little cause to appeal to the 
practices of Rabbinical Judaism, as those are as much opposed 
to the teaching of the Old Testament as Ritualistic practices are 
opposed to the New Testament. If Dr. Littledale chooses to find 
his support among the Pharisees who crucified Jesus, or among 
the Romanish traditions which pervert the teaching of Jesus, let 
him see to it that at the hour of death he finds that he has been 
leaning on a broken reed. — I am, dear Sir, yours, 

J. C. S. Kroenig, L. C. M., 

Secretary of the Hebrew Christian Alliance. 

42, St. Mary's-terrace, Maida-hill, W. 

N.B. — The following extracts are taken from The Booh of Daily 
Prayer, according to the order of the German and Polish Jews 
as read in their synagogues :^- 

1. A Prayer said at the Ifouse of a mourner for the corpse. — 
We beseech Thee, Lord ! most merciful King, in whose hand 
is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all flesh ; let 
it be willed before Thy presence that our prayer be on behalf of 
the soul of ... . (here the name follows), and be bountiful 
unto her according to Thy great mercy. O, unfold for her the 
gate of meroy, compassion, and the Garden of Eden, and receive 
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her with, love and favour. Send nnto her Thy holy angels, to 
direct and to place her beneath the Tree of Life near the souls of 
the righteons, virtuous, and pious Saints, there to enjoy the 
brightness of Thy glory, and satiate her with Thy benevdlenco 
which is laid up for the just. O grant that the corpse may rest 
in repose, and be established in gladness, joy, aud peace, &c., &c 
(This is only a portion of a very long prayer). 

2. On the Day of Atonement and other high festivals and 
Sabbaths the following prayers are offered in the synagogues for 
the dead : — May God remember the soul of my honoured father 
(or mother, A. B.), who has gone to his repose, for that I now 
solemnly vow charity (^. e., almsgiving) for his sake. In reward 
of this may his soul be bound up in the bundle of life with the 
souls of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; Sarah, Rebecca, Bachael, 
and Leah ; with the re»t of righteous males and females that are 
in Paradise ; and let us say, Amen. 

3. A Universal Prayer of the Synagogue for the Dead : — 
Lord, full of mercy, who dwellest in the heavens, grant a perfect 
rest under the wings of Thy Majesty in the abode of the Saints, 
who shine as the brightness of the firmament, to the soul of A. B., 
who is gone to his repose. In consequence of my having solenmly 
vowed alms for his sake, and for the remembrance of his soul, 
may bis rest be in Paradise ; therefore may the Merciful One 
overshadow him in the secrecy of His wings for ever, and bind 
up his soul in the bundle of life. The Lord is his portion, and 
may he rest in peace, and we will say, Amen. 

To this letter I replied in the same paper, as follows : — 

Sir, — With reference to Mr. KIrcenig's remarks on this subject 
purporting to correct a statement made in my rveiew of Dr. 
Littledale's lecture on " Innovations," permit me to transcribe 
the questions and answers submitted by me through a Jewish 
friend to the Bev. D. A. De Sola, minister of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews. 

Q. What is the nature of the prayers for or concerning the 
departed in the Jewish Church ? A, The prayers consist of 
supplications and appropriate psalms, expressing submission to 
the will of God, and our belief in eternal life. Psalm xlix, is one 
peculiarly applicable and always read at the house of mourning. 

Q, What do the Jews believe on the subject of an intermediate 
state, after this life and before the resurrection ? A, We know 
nothmg of an intermediate state. We are taught throughout our 
Scriptures to believe that in the dissolution of the body the spirit 
or soul will return to the Lord, who will then award rewards or 
punishment according to its deserts; but in what manner or 
when this will take place is not revealed to us. We therefore pre- 
sume not to form ariA/ conjectures, but rest satisfied that such 



will be the case, for wliicli Isaiah Ixiv. is onr warrant. N.B. 
Charitable offerings are made in the synagogue the Sabbath after 
the decease of any member of the congregation. These are not 
to purchase prayers or blessings for the sonl, bnt wholly and soleh/ 
for the benefit Of the poor, without any ulterior object whatever. 
The name of the deceased being associated with them is merely a 
customary compliment to his or her memory. 

My statement, you will see. Sir, was not, therefore, rashly 
made. I have since consulted several leading Jews, to whom I 
submitted as well the above as Mr. Kroenig's letter and his ex- 
tracts, and they all confirm the statement of De Sola as strictly 
true. 

What is usually recited in church in memory of the dead is 
Chadesh, which is found in p. 69 of " The Daily Prayers read in 
Synagogues and used in Families according to the custom of the 
Grerman and Polish Jews." Fourth edition. London, 5602. 
Here there is not one word of the departed, and comes strictly 
under the above definition. 

The case of " Michel's Trust," reported in 28 Bevan, p. 29, 
before the Master of the Rolls, where a trust was sought to 
be set aside as being for superstitious uses, in that the testator 
directed to be set aside as an annual sum to be paid for saying 
** two hours daily for ever, and on every anniversary of my death, 
the prayer called in Hebrew * Caudish ' " (Ghadesh). 

His lordship said, " I see nothing in the bequest which is 
superstitious. It was attempted to show that it was so, by im- 
porting into it the assumption that the prayer offered up on the 
anniversary of the death of the testator must be intended for the 
benefit of the soul of the testator." (p. 42). " Here nothing is 
said as to praying for the soul of any one." " This has no 
reference to praying for souls of the famifies." " There is nothing 
here to show that this was to be done under the notion that the 
soul of the testator would derive any benefit from it ;" and his 
lordship declared the bequest valid. 

The prayers cited by Mr. Kroenig are not properly any part of 
the ritual. The first one appears in p. 244. It is cabalistic. The 
reference to the Garden of Eden, the knocking at the grave, Ac, 
and other acknowledged superstitions, show this to be no part of 
Jewish belief. This and the other two were introduced during 
the times of the great persecutions of the Jews by the Christians 
(so-called), and a Jew might just as appropriately quote as part 
of Christian doctrine the worship of the Sacramental Elements 
because the Romanists and the Ritualists teach that practice ; it 
is a heresy, the date of which we can fix. — I am. Sir, your 
obedient servant. C. H. Collbtte, 

23, Lincoln's-in-fields, 
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p^ On submitting the above oorrespondence to a lay member of tbe 

J :* Jewish persuasion I received from him the following notes : — 

I j " It is no part of the Jewish religion to pray for the dead ; and 

I . no authority can be fonnd for it. The EZadesh is a prayer which 

fV is part of the daily service of the Jews, and is repeated by the 

[ = reader or officiating minister frequently during the service. It 

[. . contains no reference to death ; but it consists of praises to the 

Superior Being, The prayer of Kadesh is repeated (in an 
abridged form) at the conclusion of the reading of the Law. It is 
not said by all mourners, but only by a son for a period of eleven 
months after the death of either parent. Opinions differ as to the 
origin of the custom of a mourner (son) repeating the Kadesh. 
In former times the mourner, if qualified, was allowed to repeat 
the whole of the service ; but the custom gradually fell into dis- 
use from a variety of causes> and the only portion now said is the 
Kadesh. 

" With regard to No. 1, ' The Prayer said at the House of a 
Mourner for the Corpse.' This is not anything else than 
a superstitious idea. The piece contains a few verses selected 
from Scripture ; but the remaining portions are not recognised 
by the Jewish religion, nor are Nos. 2 and 3. They are seldom 
recited ; and on the occasion of their recital, charity is given not 
for the dead, but for the living. These pieces form no part of the 
Jewish Service, and are said in some only, and not in all Syna- 
gogues. The Kadesh is a prayer free from superstition ; it is 
universal ; it forms part of the Daily Service : but it contains no 
reference to the dead, although it is said by mourners. The three 
other pieces alluded to are not prayers — are full of snperstitions — 
are certainly not universal or even general. They are not said 
publiclj, but at the private house of the mourner, and then not 
by the mourner himself. From the above remarks it will be 
observed that the Jewish religion does not recognise praying for 
the dead, nor do the Jews follow any rule in the matter. It may 
be added they are not enjoined to pray for the dead. 

" The origin of these so-called Prayers for the Dead may be 
traced to the period when the Jews came in contact with other 
nations, notably the Babylonians, as well as more modern nations 
who had these superstitious practices. The Jews afc different 
periods adopted them, but they never were and are not Jewish, 
nor do they form any part of the Jewish religion." 

ERRATA. 
Page 21, line 12, for " latter" read ** former." 
Page 68, line 8, for" Boucher" read "Bocher." 

K.B. — Since tbe Appendix was in print Mr. KrcBnig has written a long and 
interesting letter to the Rock newspaper, maintaining his original statements. 
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